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WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


STRENGTH 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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Canning 


NORTHERN GROWN TOMATO SEED 


What Bolgiano’s “Greater Baltimore’’ Tomato 


Has Done For Both Canner and Grower 


Wm. Geaverton of ;Kent Co., Md., grower for Wm. Numsen & Son, Baltimore, Md., says— 
“ Bolgiano’s.‘ Greater Baltimore’ grows at least two tons more to the acre than any other tomato.” 
Messrs. Micheal Bros., Canners in West Virginia, says— 
“One of our growers grew 175 bushels more per acre from Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ than ke 
ever grew from any tomatoes and had them 10 days earlier.” 
Mr. John B. Rebura of Franklin County, Missouri, says— 
“ The ‘Greater Baltimore’ get ripe about 16 days sooner and bear a great many more tomatoes on the 
vine than any other tomato. I can reccomend the ‘Greater Baltimore’ as the best canning tomato 
I have ever tried.” 
Mr. Charles W. Conner of Monmouth County, N. J., says— 
“| raised eighteen tons per acre from Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ Tomato Seed.” 
Mr. Edw. Dudley of Critten County, Ky., says— 
“| have used Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ for six years to can and they beat any other tomato I have 
ever tried. I find them earlier than New Stone, weightier and the flesh is most solid as an apple.” 


Ranks 
First 
In 
Yield 
And 


Quality 


$2.50 
Pound 
Put up 
Suit 
Your 
Needs 


We offer a Limited Amount of Our ane Selected Stock Seed Saved 
Entirely from Crown Set Fruit of the Most Prolific Plants at $3.50 per Pound 


1818 J. BOLGIANO & SON 1917 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 
SELLING TRUSTWORTHY SEEDS BALTIMORE, MD. VU. Ss. A. 


See Gur Advertisement on the Other Side. 
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. ORIGINATOR’S 
STOCK 


NORTHERN 
GROWN 


The Packers’ 
Ideal 


Bolgiano’s 


“John Baer’ Tomato 
The Earliest and Best Tomato on Earth 


Read Verdict’? of Growers of “John Baer’? Tomato 
after Several Years Growing 


Mr. G. A. Kuntz, Field Superinten- 
dent, Horticultural Grounds of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, says; I have 
grown Tomatoes for forty years and I 
have found the ‘‘John Baer” the 
Earliest, Smoothest Tomato I have 
seen. We had fine, ripe tomatoes from 
them almost six months. - 


Mr. Henry A. Diegel of Auglaize 
County, Ohio, says: ‘‘ We have tound 
the ‘John Baer’ to be ahead of any- 
thing we have ever tried in the tomato 
line. 


“JOHN 


A 


Mr. Joseph Hooper of Yellow- 
stone County, Montana, says: 
The yield of “John Baer” 
Tomato was enormous and they 
were the only smooth tomato in 
the market in our vicinity. 


Mr. E. A. Starr of Oakland 
County, Michigan, says: “I 
have raised as many as twenty 
different varieties of Tomatoes 
in one year and will say I have 
ncver seen a kind that could 
equal “‘ John Baer.”’ 


ER” TOMATO ¥ |b. $3.75, 


1 lb. $7.50 


Produces An Enormous Crop Of Perfect, Solid, High Crown Beautiful, Brilliant Red Tomatoes Ripened Evenly Right Up To The Stem 


Wholesale Tomato Seed Prices To Canners Only 
Terms:: Ze , 30 Days or 90 Days Net. 
er 


Per Lb 
Greater Baltimore Tomato......................22..0-0--00------ $2.50 1. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra Early........................--. $3.00 
Greater Baltimore Tomato, Bonny Best (Purest Stock)... 2.25 
3.50 Livingston’s New Stone 1.75 
2.50 Livingston’s New Stone, 
| 3.50 Livingston’s Paragon Tomato.. 1.75 
The Great B. B., Bolgiano’s Best........................ 1.75 Maules’ Success Tomato.. 1.75 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock....... Fe a a 1.75 Kelly Red or Wade Tomato.. 2.25 
Red Rock (Special Stock Seed.) .....................00------- 2.50 Livingston’s Favorite Tomato 1.75 
Burpee’s Matchless King of the Earliest 2.00 
Livingston’s Perfection Tomato.....................-..-.--- 1.50 Spark’s Earliana Tomato 
Brinton’s Best Tomato........ 1.50 | 1.75 
1.50 Chalk’s Jewel Tomato (Pure).. 2.00 
Bolgiano’s New Queen Tomato........... 1.50 New Jersey Red Tomato..................--.----------- 1.50 


J. BOLGIANO & SON 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 
BALTIMORE, MD. S.A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side 


1818 © 1917 


ALMOST 100 YEARS 
SELLING TRUSTWORTHY SEEDS 
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Ayars Machine Company, 


Don't fail to see our exhibit 
at the Canners’ Convention 
in Cleveland, February 5th 
to 9th. 


Space 99 to 103 Cleveland | 
Square. 


We will have a full line on 
exhibition including several 
new and up-to-date 
machines. 


Call on us and look them 
over. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., HAMILTON, OnT., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT ONCE! 


Don’t let it knock at your door in vain, Get in line 
with the progressives. Cans are higher, to be sure. So is 
every other commodity. 


Don’t blame the Can Maker. 
is the condition of the times. 


It is no fault of his. It 


Our country is prosperous—Our workmen are all putting 
in over time at substantial advances—Our treasury is over- 
flowing with Wealth—Our people are all sharing in this 
prosperity, therefore will be liberal spenders. 


Thirteen million pack of Tomatoes in 1916. Notwith- 
standing this large pack, prices are still advancing, showing 
our population must be consuming them at the advance. 
The day of cheap canned goods is over for sometime to come. 
You will have to forget the past in prices and look to the 
future. 


You will do well to cover your requirements early as we 
may have a repetition of 1901 when Cans sold in March at 
$24.00 and gradually reached the $30.00 mark in August. 
There’s no good reason why they should not do the same this 
year. 


Consider that 98% of Tin Plate is steel, then note the 
condition of the steel market. It is not surprising that Tin 
Plate has taken a jump. The average price of steel bars 
(which is 98% of Tin Plate) for the last 5 years was $23.25 
per ton against a price to-day of $65.00 per ton, approxi- 
mately 180% advance. Is there any wonder that Plate has 
advanced? 


While the official price of Plate is $7.00 per base box 
there are no sellers to-day at less than $8.00, another evidence 
that the Can manufacturers are trying to take care of their 
trade. 


If Peace should be declared, then what? Steel Corpor- 
ation reported business booked during December 488,744 
gross tons with their present total 11,547,286 tons unfilled 
orders on hand. This is unprecedented! This business is 
all taken with no cancellation privileges. They report this 
is sufficient business to run their plants all during 1917 and 
first quarter of 1918, even if no further orders are booked. 


Considering the above conditions, Cans at to-day’s prices 
will in all probability seem cheap next July. 
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BOYLE CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Automatic Ear Mover 


Detachable Knives 


Perfect Butting 
Clean Husking 
Positive Silking 
Rubber Rolls—No Bruising 


‘Peerless’? Husker 


Small floor space—large capacity. 


Minimum steam—high temperatures. 


Heat direct onto cans—quick exhausting. 


Sturdy construction—Boiler plate body. 


‘Peerless’? Exhauster 


High speeds—all sized cans. 


Thoroughly machined—heavy—no vibration. 


Non-corroding rustless supply tank. 


10 Valves—2 Types—Accurate filling. 


No drip or slopping—No bruising of fruit. 


**Peerless’? Syruper 


EXHIBITED AT CLEVELAND 


“Our Customers are our references.” 


PEERLESS HUSKER CO. Cornwall Ave. 


5 > 
de 
Simple — Reliable—Durable 
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What does the BUYER 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of a private Label? 
How can Salesmen sell canned foods successfully ? 


How do Buyers regulate their stock and purchases? 
What States are now canning; on what are they working? 
How can I introduce my own brand and Label? 


A practical Answer To THE ABOVE QUESTIONS, 


and 225 pages of canned food information that is of importance to both canners and jobbers is 
found in the big book by John A. Lee, entitled:—“‘How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods’’— 
has 26 illustrations, showing Salmon fishing, Canning, Storage, Heinz and Libby, McNeill & Libby 
factory scenes, and other interesting views; also 21 pages of Statistics, showing each year’s pack, 
season in each State, prices on Tomatoes, Corn, Peas and No. 3 cans since 1883—and much 
special data—all completely indexed for quick reference, and all in one book, sent postpaid on 
receipt of $2.15.—Published by “‘The Canning Trade,”’ Baltimore, Md. 
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THE PRESSING SEED 00. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE SEED 
NORWALK 


Growers Exclusively of 


SWEET SEED 


Specialists in Canning Varieties. 


Get our prices on our 1917 
Crop. before placing your 
order. 


Quality Seed make the Yield and Quality in the Can. 


We have some Alaska and Sweet 
Varieties of Peas to offer for Spot. 


. 
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SAFETY FIRST 
Merchandise 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 


Lighter and Quicker 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
semi-fireproof, but is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
"Warehouse loeated within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and Machi d Boiler Work 
arehouse located within five minutes walk of all fre epots, an 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on earth. achine an oer OrkKs 
ng charges absor y carrier. e solicit your Kansas City 
BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 
“Brokers’ Bullding” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


BALTIMORE - = MARYLAND 
HIGHEST QUALITY PACKER’S CANS 


OPEN TOP (SANITARY) 


WITH MAX AMS LATEST AND BEST CLOSING MACHINES NO. 128 
Single or in Tandem for Highest Speed Lines, Corn, Peas, Etc. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS 
Messrs. W. W. BOYER & CO., 


BaLtTIMoreE, Mp. Baltimore, November 9th, 1915. 
Gentlemen:—We are in receipt of your letter of the 8th, and in reply will say that we are well satisfied with your 
Open Top (Sanitary) Cans and Closing Machines with which we operated our entire factory this season, after giving them 
a trial on a part of our pack last year. We must say that your cans have turned out better than any we have ever used, 
either Open Top or Old Style for strong tight seams, freedom from leaks, and smooth, steady running of your Closing 
Machines, of which we now have two high speed tandem lines and one single machine. 
We will also say that your service has been all that could be desired in every respect. 


Very truly yours, SCHALL PACKING COMPANY, 
By John W. Schall, President 
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“MONITOR-THOMAS” SANITARY WASHER AND SCALDER 


—MAKER OF PURE TOMATOES— 


O . Purity tomatoes—cleanliness that equals or outcompares the pack of 
your competitor; net savings and increased profits that prove other, less 

simple, less dependable, systems are luxuriously expensive. Hundreds of en- 

4 i G thusiastic owners using this ‘‘Combination’’ Sorting, Washing and Scalding 


Machine swear by it; they consider nothing else as efficient or economical— 


their opinion and yours would be the same at the expiration of one hour’s 
RO Fi use—why not get in right for 1917 tomatoes? 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Blanchers 


po ae Gentlest blanching action, no injury to most 
tender stock. 


‘Closest regulation, matchless uniformity of 
That gentle, blancl . 
Greatest capacity for the floor space taken. 
u a ifo rm Most economica!, considerably less cost per . 
can for blanching. 
a 55 Simplest Blanchers on earth. 
wh i a | pool action Adaptability, conforming precisely with every 
blanching requirement. 


Sanitation, clean, sanitary blanching. 
may some day be equalled in some other type of Blancher— Durability, years of service without renewals. 


at the present time the ‘Monitor’ remains quite far Freedom from trouble, nothing ‘‘inside’’ to 
removed from any other principal or construction in blanch- worry about or cause trouble. 

ing cylinders—which makes it the choice of experienced Dependability, as uma as they are ee 
buyers—see its good points opposite. they ‘‘keep going”’ 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Simplest, Safest, Cheapest 
: 
iq 
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Patented___ 
re 0 D E R* 
CONTINUOQUS=AGITATION 


Economy Demands It 


‘COOKER 
Lengthens quality by shortening cooks 


You are facing alarmingly high costs—peak prices for everything. 
Economy is the mightiest word for 1917 canning, so then listen—in no 
Way can you economize to such certain, satisfying net gains as with a 
‘‘Wonder’’—the demonstrated success, the simple, dependable—in fact 
the only method whereby continuous-agitation (accelerated heat pene- 
tration) cooking is obtained. The “‘Wonder’’ economizes every cooking 
expense, ¢vemendously, it systematizes all cooking procedure, it multi- 
plies capacity to surprising figures, and more, ost of all—it conserves 
style and flavor, by wmegualled quickness of heat penetration—at low 
temperature. 300 critical buyers have become enthusiastic users—what 
the ‘‘Wonder’’ will save them this season would prove a staggering loss 
if they had to go back to their old cooking practices. 


300 IN USE 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y=BAKER-SHIPPEE MFG. CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


STRING BEAN machinery 


Those satisfying bean packs that net the packer the widest margin 
of profit—those easily and regularly obtained high-quality beans that 
please the canners customers are ‘‘Monitor’’—produced, ask anv 
prominent bean packer. Whether it is a Grader, Blancher, Cutter, 
Filler, Washer, or some of our other several styles of modern, im- 
proved Bean Packers Machines, the fact that it 7s a ‘‘Monitor’’ means 
that it is actually what we told the purchaser it was—a simple, de- 
pendable, economical machine. 


—BLANCHER™ 


“FILLER 


AUTOMATIC GRADER 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Cc. J. GROAT, 601 Concord Building, Portland, Ore. 


iJ 
of 
—CUTTER™ 
1 
= 
Agent, 
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SANITARY CANS 


FOR 


1917 


A Limited Production 
Only, Yet Unsold 


Five Gallon Square Cans 
FOR PULP 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Market on all spots very firm and advancing—Some tomatoes 
and corn selling—Futures very interesting to buyers— 
Combinations forming among growers and canners 
must be guarded. 


At the close of January it was found the market on 
canned foods, from the jobbers’ point of view, was well up 
to the average in total of sales and business done, and this 
somewhat to the surprise of many who had considered that 
business had been very quiet. It is to be noted that this 
week some holders of tomatoes have been letting go and 
fairly good sized blocks of goods have changed hands, at, 
however, full market prices. That the prices asked are 
genuine and ceriain to last is now recognized by the buyers, 
but some of them have waited too long to cover their re- 
quirements. They could have bought early last month at 
$1.30 for No. 3 standard tomatoes, now the price is from 


$1.45 to $1.50, and it seems hard to persuade holders to 
part with the goods even at these prices. 

Spot corn has been traded in during the past week to 
a limited extent, as the supply is very limited. Here also 
the prices have been fully maintained, and in fact it might 
be said that there is now very little probability of bargain 
prices on any kind of spot canned foods. The holders can 
ask the full price and get it, no matter what the article, and 
for this reason there is a great confidence felt by all holders, 
and the jobbers are meeting the market. The fact that 
prices are steadily advancing however, does not cause the 
jobbers to depart from their policy of buying only just 
enough to cover immediate wants. 

In future tomatoes there has been good’ business done, 
and the prices have reached $1.25 in instances, as shown 
by the Daily Market Reports, and have not been below 
$1.20 for some days. 

As to future corn, the jobbers are reported as anxious 
as ever to buy, but the packers have either taken all the 
contracts they want at this time, or are too uncertain as to 
the cost of packing to want to put more on their books. 

In this respect both the corn and tomato canners of 
this eastern section will do well to note carefully the plans 
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being carried out by growers, and not get themselves stam- 
peded.. Elsewhere, we publish a notice of the Talbot 
County growers forming an Association, with a general 
sales manager, along the lind of a similar Association 
formed last season.in the adjoining county of Dorchester, 
on the Peninsula. At other points on the Peninsula the 
tomato and corn growers are banding together and asking 
$15 per ton for tomatoes and $18 per ton for corn; and 
they are paying men as high as $4 per day to travel through 
the counties instructing the growers to join the movement, 
and demand these prices. If the canners allow themselves 
to be stampeded they will eagerly sign contracts at these 
extremely high prices, and the mischief will be made. Un- 
fortunately, under our laws the growers seem able to do 


any amount of combining without interference, but the 
canners dare not get together to oppose such methods. The 
only thing for the canners to do is to refuse to contract, 
and we think this will be the wise thing for all tomato can- 
ners, especially, to do ‘this season, allowing the growers to 
plant their crops—as they most certainly will—and then 
buy in the open market. When the crop comes on there 
will be a deluge of tomatoes, and with few contracts to 
stem it, the market prices will most certainly be far lower 
than the present price of 25 cents per basket, or $15 per ton. 
But this is an individual matter for every tomato canner. 
The safe plan would seem to be this course —let the 
growers carry the load as they seem anxious to do. 


For the corn canner this is not so easy, for the growers 
will not plant sugar corn for the open makret; but if the 
canners refuse to contract for corn, the probability is that 
the growers will lower their prices to a reasonable figure. 


One thing certain, all canners will have to revise their 
cost as figured lately, if the growers are to get such prices 
as these for the crops. It is a serious situation and this 
section is not the only one suffering from it. But in it 
all canners should see clearly the need of high prices on 
futures, if they are to make any money this coming season. 
And the jobbers will have to recognize this situation and 
the difficulties the canners are facing. 


The impending war disturbance may only enhance 
these troubles, and there is no reason to suppose they will 
cause a falling off in costs, but just the reverse. Get your 
price for futures or keep away trom them would seem to 
be good advice at this time. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


How Do They Do It?—Here is a quotation from a New 
York commission house circular: 

“We have already told you about our brand 
corn, that it is Illinois Fancy Country Gentleman corn, that it 
is handsomely labelled and tissue wrapped outside of the label, 
and that, altogether, it is what we consider the very finest 
corn available. (Emphasis is ours.—Editor.) 

“You have also received our announcement of the open- 
ing price on 1917 pack, $1.20 per dozen delivered New York, 
cash less 1% per cent.” 

The very finest Illinois Country Gentleman corn at $1.20, 
less 11% per cent laid down in New York City, and this presyp- 
poses some profit for the commission house, as they buy for 
their own label, and do not merely collect brokerage. This 
style of corn is quoted at or above $1.20 Illinois factory! 


Processing and Process Devices—lIs the title of a bulletin 
just issued by Dr. A. W. Bitting, M. D., of the Research Labor- 
atory of the National Canners’ Association. This gives a his- 
tory of this foundation principle of canning, and will prove 
interesting and profitable, especially to the superintendents 
and foreman of the factories. Those who receive the bulletin 
should pass it on to their head men, for it is full of valuable 
instruction. This way its mission is accomplished, but if locked 
in an owner’s desk it is useless. 


Lye Peeling—Is the title of another bulletin jyst out, this 
time from the pen of Mrs. Dr, Bitting, also of the Research 


Laboratory, National Canners’ Association. This goes exhaus- 
tively into the subject, and besides being illustrated with nu- 
merous plates, a list of the patents covering this process is 
given. This question is now an interesting one on account of 
the suits being pressed in California against users of lye peach 
peeling machines. 


A Record Train Load.—Late advices as we go to press 
indicate about 150 travelers on the Canned Goods Exchange 
special train to Cleveland, with another carload to come from 
Philadelphia. As the number actually aboard usually sur- 
passes the early indications, the probabilities are there will be 
some standing on the way out. But there will be enough of 
interest going on every minute to keep any live man on his 
feet, so why worry? 


Maryland College of Agriculture’s New Head.—Dr. Albert 
Fred. Woods, at present dean of the Agricultyral Department 
of the University of Minnesota, has been elected President of 
the Maryland State College of Agriculture, succeeding Dr. H. 
B. J. Patterson, who will resume his former duties as Director 
of the Experiment Station. This change does not take place 
until July 1st, 1917. 


Continental’s New Chicago Offices.—Notice has been sent 
out by The Continental Can Company, Inc., that it has moved 
its Chicago offices from 72 W. Adams street to 111 W. Wash- 
ington street, and the numerous friends and patrons of this 
Company, especially in the West, should make note of this. 


Preparedness Exhibit at Cleveland.—An inkling came to 
us last week that the Government would possibly have a pre- 
paredness exhibit at the big Cleveland Convention, but the in- 
formation was not definite enough to use with the Program. 
Now, however, we can tell you that they have shipped the ex- 
hibit by express and it will prove a most interesting study. It 
will show modern implements of warfare of all kinds, what 
they are used for and how, and with the impending disturb- 
ances in Europe, we are sure every Conventionite will take time 
to view the exhibit. It may be installed in the Statler’s Hotel 
headquarters, or at Machinery Hall, if room can be found there 
for it. This matter has not as yet been decided upon. 


Death of Charles J. Brooks.—For the second time, within 
a month, the industry at Baltimore has been severely shocked 
by the sudden death of one of its most representative men, and, 
strange to say, both from the same fatal disease, pneumonia. 
January and February are notably fatal months in this indus- 
try, it would seem. 


This time Mr. Charles J. Brooks, head of the John Boyle 
Co., one of the largest canning companies in Baltimore, and 
likewise head of the Boyle Can Company, one of the leading 
independent can-making concerns of the industry, is the vic- 
tim. He died Thursday, Feb. 1st, at 3 P. M., at his home in 


Roland Park, after a brief illness, which began with an attack 
of grippe and later developed into pneumonia. He was buried 
Saturday morning, after requiem mass at Corpus Christi 
Church, attended by a delegation from the Canned Goods Ex- 
change. 


Mr. Brooks was born in Baltimore in 1861, and his first 
connection with the canning industry was with the Martin 
Wagner Company. In 1888 he left them, and joined the John 
Boyle Company, which he later purchased and developed into 
one of the leading canning concerns of the country. About the 
beginning of this century he began the making of cans for other 
than his own use, and with his characteristic energy and 
ability he built this can-making business to big proportions. 
He likewise entered the solder and kindred metals business, 
taking over the old Johancen business, and when he had 
brought this to a commanding position, he disposed of it.. He 
also headed a big box-making business conducted for his own 
use and to supply the buyers of his cans. 


Supplymen long ago realized that if they had something 
with merit C. J. Brooks would look at it and install it if it 
measured up to claims; for he was known as the most pro- 
gressive and advanced man in the business. 


The industry will not soon forget the great Oyster Roast 
that was given in his plant at the time of the Baltimore Con- 
vention, nor will they forget the man, who endeared himself 
to everyone who knew him through a jovial, always bright and 
happy disposition. 


He is survived by three sons, Charles J., Jr.. John M., and 
Edward J.; one daughter, Mrs. Brent Harrison Farber, and his 
widow, and we know we speak for the entire industry when we 
extend to these our sincere sympathy at this their heavy loss. 


The business will be continued as before, without inter- 
ruption. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


PACKERS’ CASES 


OUR SPECIALTY 


South Caroline St. MD. 


WELL ERMAD 
CONVEYORS 


Our line of conveyors is full and complete. 
We make simple drag conveyors of the 
type shown.—Belt conveyors, screw con- 
veyor or apron conveyors to suit conditions. 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


CANS 


r Y We have conveyors to save you money | 
Q U A L 1 handling raw or finished product in bulk, -} 


cans, boxes, barrels or crates. 


Tell us your problem and let us show you. | 
CATALOGUE P-24 


CHICAGO. 


A 
| | 
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The New York Market 


No apparent change in the market—Holders are firm and tendency is upwards—Buyers 
cannot always find what they want—Tomato prices nearing $1.50—Future tomatoes 
at $1.20—Maine fancy corn spots at $1.75—Futures in corn firm—Peas are quiet— 


All articles in detail. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, Feb. 2, 1917. 

The Market.—In a general way, perhaps, the market is 
not essentially different from what it was last week. Holders 
are firm in their views and buyers show no disposition to meet 
the prices asked in some instances. The trade looks back over 
a fairly active month, better maybe than they really expected 
at its opening, and pointing the way to still better business in 
the future. In the main, the tendency in all articles is strongly 
upward. Holders insist upon fuil outside figures, and while 
buyers would be glad to see some change in the attitude of 
sellers, no indication of it appears. Prices are firm upon the 
now well-understood fact that supplies are short. If this fact 
could have been impressed upon buyers long ago, they would 
not have found themselves in the situation some of them are 
now. But they refused to accept the oft-repeated assertions 
of packers and professed to believe the stories were merely 
for effect. But they are now quite certain that they will be 
forced to pay high prices for the goods they want. What is 


more, they are ready to pay it, but unfortunately offerings are 


not here and the goods are not always availabie when they go 
searching for them. It is apparent that the market cannot 
change materially as long as demand holds to its present vol- 
ume. With supplies low and demand active the situation nar- 
rows down to a condition wherein the holder makes the market 
and the buyer really has little to say about it. Those who have 
seen some of the markets of the past will recognize this as a 
new phase of canned foods merchandising in which the tables 
are turned and the man who prepares the goods is having his 
turn at the good end of the deal. 


Tomatoes.—Spot goods are quiet, with jobbers showing 
little disposition to take stock, and prices remain unchanged on 
the basis of $1.45 for standard No. 3s, with some holders ask- 
ing $1.47%. No. 2s are quoted at $1.05, and here and there 
one asking $1.07%. No. 10s are unchanged at $4.75. The 
movement in these goods is so small that prices are really little 
more than nominal. Holders refuse concessions, however, and 
buyers show little inclination to go in and take goods now. 
They hope for a change in prices later and are waiting until 
holders are really forced to concede in order to sell their goods. 
But holders are confident of their position and declare they are 
indifferent about selling anyway. They look for advances in 
the future. For futures canners have decided to charge more 
and $1.20 is asked for full standard No. 3s, season’s delivery. 
This is an advance of at least 5c since last week and 10@15c 
as compared with two or three weeks ago. The opening price 
of $1.00 caused a rush to get goods and gradually the market 
has advanced until it is now 20c higher than it was at the 
opening and promises to go still higher. Many think jobbers 
will do well to buy now if they expect to obtain even as favor- 
able price as this. For No. 2s up to 90c is asked and No. 10s 
are held up to $3.00, with some asking $3.10. The sale of 
these two sizes is not so large as of No. 3s. The outlook for 
the pack is said to be rather discouraging and few can say 
whether sufficient raw material will be available or not. Some 
are of the opinion that it will not. 

Corn.—The situation in the spot market remains about as 
it has been heretofore. Sales have been liberai, when holders 
could be found who would accept the offers of buyers. But in 
numerous instances it is quite impossible to find anyone who 
will sell, excepting at prices which buyers dislike to pay, unless 
they are forced to by demand for stock. The supply of all 
packs is small. Maine fancy is held up to $1.75, an almost 
unprecedented figure for corn. For State fancy the price is 
$1.50 and for standards $1.40. Maine style Southern corn is 
held at $1.25, with some asking $1.30. Indiana standards are 
quoted at $1.35 and little can be obtained at that figure. Sales 
of futures have been unusually heavy and the transactions in 
the West during the past week have been so large that some 
packers are entirely sold out. Illinois packers are sold up on 
the basis of 90c for standards, 95c for extra standards and 
$1.02% for fancy narrow grain and $1.10 for fancy Country 
Gentleman. In other localities fancy No. 2s have ranged from 
87% @95c; extras, 95c@$1.00; fancy narrow grain, $1.05, and 
fancy Shoepeg, $1.10. Maine packers are not accepting orders 


in any considerable degree as yet. The activity in future corn 
is calied little short of phenomenal by many in the trade. 


Peas.—The market is firm, but quiet, and sales are made 
in such small quantities at the moment that prices are little 
more than nominal. Western packers are not anxious sellers. 
Neither are they accepting any considerable orders for futures 
unless high prices are paid. State packers are taking no or- 
ders for futures, excepting in a small way. In other packing 
centers previous conditions prevail and holders show little in- 
tention to concede to buyers either on present supplies or for 
future delivery. In a general way, however, the market is 
considered in good condition and most holders look forward to 
better business. But conservatism controls and few interests 
care to undertake active trade until they are better assured of 
sufficient raw material and packing costs which will not make 
their stock prohibitive. 


String Beans.—In general the market is unchanged. Little 
movement, excepting to fill urgent orders, is reported and 
nearly ali buyers are conservative in their operations. Holders 
are asking stiff prices and refuse to make concessions, even 
when a reduction in the quotations would result in consider- 
able sales. They feel so sure of their position that they are 
not anxious to see their stock go. 


Baked Beans.—The market remains steady, but prices are 
so high that it is difficult to determine what shall be done. 
Holders will not sell, however, unless they obtain full values 
and buyers are a little uncertain about paying what seem to 
them high prices. Because of these misunderstandings busi- 
ness is quite likely to lag, even though inquiries are fairly nu- 
merous and apparently a good many really want stock. 


Succotash.—Not much movement or stock available. Buy- 
ers are asking only for such goods as are necessary and sellers 
are indifferent. The available supply is too small to permit 
much jockeying. It is necessary to find stock before trade can 
be made much larger. Only New York pack is availiable now 
and not much of that. 

Fruits.—Business in all sorts of fruits is about the same 
as it has been. The situation in California pack remains about 
the same as previously reported. Movement at the moment is 
restricted largely because of the fact that it is quite impossible 
to find any considerable supplies of any variety. 


Pineapples.—In some respects the market shows activity, 
but the sales are small, partly because it is difficult to find the 
stock and partly because the demand is limited to require- 
ment. But in the main all packs are held steady, pending a 
general movement which is expected a little later. For the 
moment, however, all varieties are dull and it is difficult to 
find important transactions. 

Salmon.—All grades are firmly held under the influence 
of a greatly reduced supply. The market is steady as it is, but 
holders are certain of further advances and are indifferent 
about obtaining buyers for what they have. Supply is so small 
that it will not all be cleaned up before the new pack is ready 
for distribution. For red Alaska talls $1.85 is asked, and 
$1.82% is easily obtained. For pinks quotations are $1.27% 
and for chums they are $1.17%. Cohoes are held steady at 
$1.65 for No. 1 talls and No. 1 flats are quoted at $1.75. Me- 
er red has about disappeared and what is left is held at 

.65. 

Sardines.—Not much change in the general situation. The 
market is quiet and al? stock is held up to outside quotations. 
Domestic key quarter-oils are held at $4.50 and quarter-oil 
keyless are firm at $4.25. Quarter-key in cartons are held at 
$5.00. Quarter-mustards, key, are $4.50 and keyless are 
quoted at $4.25. Foreign goods are unchanged. Most of them 
are hard to get and buyers have difficulty in securing them at 
any price. Norwegian halves are held at $14.00 for smoked. 
French boneless are held at $20.00 for quarters, $35.00 for 
No. %s, and $16.00 for No. 4% Dingleys. Portuguese Dingleys 
are held at $14.00 for quarters and $26.00 for boneless. 


Shrimp.—No change in the market. No. 1s are quoted at 


$1.10 and No. 1%s at $2.00, while Japanese No. 2s are firm 
HUDSON. 


at $1.25. 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss High Speed Top and Bottom Presses 
Perfect Work and Maximum Output 


They are adjustable for different diameters; changes and 
adjustments are quickly made. Positive feeds. The strips 
are automatically fed from the holder into and carried through 
the press. Positive top and bottom knockouts are provided. - 
All adjustments are open and simple. Feeding may be dis-| 
continued without stopping the press. Positive clutch, instant 
control. Capacity 60,000 to 100,000 ends a day. 

These machines are often arranged with edge curling 
machine attached to back of press. Arranged in this way 
the curling attachnient is operated in conjunction with and 
direct-driven from the press. 


maine Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


E. W. BLISS CO., — 25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To. Insure Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 
THREE TWO HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER ANNUM 
ADDRESS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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NEWS OF NEW YORK 


Interesting Items Gathered in the Leading Market, 
About Trades and Traders 


By 
Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Canning Trade” 


The organization of the Alaska Packing and Navigation 
Company is complete. It will build a cannery on Chatham 
Stait, about 100 miles from Jeneau, and expects to be in opera- 
tion this season. T. R. Kershaw, fish commissioner of Wash- 
ington, was instrumental in effecting the organization. 


Practically all the red Alaska salmon quoted at $1.|90 on 
spot was cleared up early in the week. Nothing more is avail- 
able at that figure and the tendency is upward. 


The Mid-Pacific Tuna Canning Company has been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $250,000, and will erect a cannery 
in Hawaii at once. 

Salmon packers are indisposed to book orders for 1917 
delivery at opening prices, to be approved later. They prefer 
to wait until prices are officially opened and then see how the 
market goes. The present indication is that the market will be 
very active at the beginning, anyway, and perhaps later it will 
slow down. Buyers are hardly ready to say what they expect 
to do, but it is reasonably certain that no stock will be left and 
liberal buying is likely to follow a cleaned-up market. 


Francis H. Leggett & Co. entertained the members of its 
buying department at a beefsteak dinner and cabaret early in 
the week. More than 200 were present. John C. Juhring, 
president of the company, acted as toastmaster. Many felic- 
itous speeches were made. 


Many retail dealers think their trade is curtailed by the 
fact that prices are so high. On the other hand, they are 
shown that canned foods are the cheapest foods now available 
and are assured that because of this they are obtaining a con- 
siderable proportion of business which would otherwise go else- 
where. It would be quite impossible for many families to exist 
at all were it not that canned foods are available. Prices are 
high, or they seem high, to retailers because they have been 
used to selling goods so low, but the fact remains they are not 
proportionately yet. In the past canners have been content to 
put up goods and sell them at low figures, seeking more for 
volume of business than for profits upon each individual trans- 
action. 


The pack of Puget Sound salmon for 1916 was estimated 
at 710,318 cases, compared with 1,268,731 cases in 1915. Pu- 


get Sound pinks run every second year, hence a large pack is 
due this year. 


A deputation from the Consumers’ League has been in Al- 
bany attending hearings upon the bill to permit women to work 
over hours in canneries when breaks in machinery occur. The 
delegation exerted its efforts to defeat the bill, which was in- 
troduced by Assemblyman Bowler. 


The Kelly-Clarke Company estimates the pack of Alaska 
in 1916 at 4,916,690 cases, against 4,483,547 cases in 1915. 
The estimated value is $423,803,340. Alaska cost this country 
$15,000,000 when it was purchased from Russia back in 1867. 

Up to January 20 Iowa corn canners had already sold 
1,750,000 cases of future corn and were reported practically 
sold out. But demand continues quite as active as it has been 
for some weeks. Buyers are anxious to get contracts on the 
books, but many Western canners are not accepting anything 
further, fearing they will have trouble in filling orders later. 
William Moore, of the Illinois Canning Company, was in New 
York during the week and said that most of the corn buying 
thus far has been by country jobbers. City jobbers have done 
little thus far. He thinks less corn will come out of the West 
than for a number of years, since the farmers are turning to 
what will be more profitable crops. The shortage, he thinks, 
will not be in raw material, but in cans. He says jobbers are 
making a mistake in holding off, even though it is a repetition 
of their usual operations. He says that they put up rices last 
year far beyond the point of expediency because they miscal- 
culated at the beginning of the season. And he points out that 
their action thus far this season seems to indicate they will 
repeat last year’s performance, but he looks for worse disasters 
than befell them then if they do. 


James R. Baker & Co. have been appointed exclusive 
agents for the Everett Canning Company, Everett, Wash., pack- 
ers of Puget Sound and Alaska salmon. They are now booking 
orders subject to approval of price when named. 

The delegation which will leave for the National Canners’ 
Association convention Sunday will be one of the largest New 
York has ever sent. It is impossible at this time to give the 
names of those who are going, but it is said that all the repre- 
sentative dealers in the market will be present. They talked 
of a special train, but decided to go on different trains. The 
interest in the meeting is the strongest ever shown by dealers 
in this market and they anticipate a convention of great prac- 
tical benefit. 

Spinach remains steady, but the tendency is upward. 
Fresh spinach is very high and this helps the canned variety. 
No. 2s are quoted at $1.20, No. 3s at $1.50 and No. 10s at 
$5.75. It is hard to find No. 10s at that figure. The available 
quantity is closely concentrated. 

Buyers who come to this market to look for succotash find 
it rather discuraging business. Only State goods are quoted 
and the figure named on No. 2s is $1.40. The tendency is up- 
ward and only conservative operations on the part of buyers 
allows prices to remain at that point. 


Portland, (Me.) Market 


Women of Portland dicide to boycot potatoes—Spot buying rather quiet—Spot corn held 
, high—Regardless of slang ‘‘Maine now cuts but little ice’’—As a winter crop. 


January 31, 1917. 
Weather.—We are having good weather for general New 
England business. Potatoes and lumber are moving freely, 
although the cut of lumber will not be as large as it would if 
sufficient help were obtainable. 


Potatoes.—While Irish potatoes are not used for canning, 
their values have a great influence upon the coming acreage 
for corn. Potatoes are sold easily at $5.00 a barrel f. o. b. 
Aroostook, and it is estimated that the value of the stock now 
in first hands is about $7,000,000. A number of the owners 
are anticipating a price of $6.50 for choice seed potatoes. The 


Housewives’ League of Portland yesterday adopted resolu- 
tions to boycott potatoes. The retail price yesterday was $2.66 
a bushel, and another raise is expected because of a fire in a 
potato warehouse, which destroyed at least 20,000 barrels. 


Canned Foods Buying in general is not very good. It ap- 
pears that many wholesalers are pretty well supplied, and have 
not yet evinced much interest regarding futures. There is a 
small amount of last season’s pack of Maine corn, but the own- 
ers are firm at from $1.60 to $1.75. At the hour of writing 
there has been no general quotation upon future pack, though 
it is reported that one or two have sold quite freely at $1.20 


f. 0. b. The general opinion among packers is that there is no 
possibility but what the demand will exceed the up-put, re- 
gardless of how the price may be made. 

Lobsters.—The market on lobsters still remains as last 
reported. The reports of the Canadian Government show that 
the increase in the 1916 pack of lobsters was about 25,006 
cases more than 1915, with an added value of $250,000. 

One of the old-time money producing interests which 
Maine has depended upon largely does not amount to very 
much nowadays; this refers to the ice-cutting business. Other 
than the cutting of ice for local use, the industry here in 
Maine has for several years peen in the hands of the American 
Ice Co., who have now increased the use of artificial ice until 
it represents about 75 per cent of their whole ice business 
They have practically abandoned the Maine ice fields, which 
they worked so long, and have taken up work in New Jersey. 
It is interesting to note that Washington shows 100 per cent 
use of artificial ice, New York 85 per cent and Boston 20 per 
cent. 

National Convention.—Not many of the large Maine pack- 
ers will be in attendance this year; most of those proposing 
to attend will leave Maine some time during the day Sunday. 


“MAINE.” 
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A Whole Family of Cookers 


The ‘‘Standard’’ Continuous Cook- 
er is the oldest of the family and 
over two hundred of these machines 
have proven to their users that they 
cannot afford to produce their out- 
put with any other system. The 
machine itself has no chains or 
other wearing parts to get out of 
order, and jams or choke-ups which 
are experienced with other makes 
of Cookers are entirely eliminated. 
The Quality of the Product equal 
to the best obtainable. 


Our youngest—The Anderson-Barn- 
grover Pressure Cooker which will be 
shown at the Cleveland Convention, 


The A. B. Mfg. Co. together with the ‘‘Standard’”’ and 
‘‘Tdeal’’. 
Pressure Cooker It’s Some Cooker and remember our 


Exhibit is located at 
: 69 ST. JOHN AVENUE 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Continuous Cooker— 
A better type of chain cooker com- 
bining compactness and staunch- 
ness. The chain a heavy duty 
type of all steel bushed roller bear- 
ing equipment, of our own manu- 
facture, insures not only long ser- 
vice but provides cheap insurance 
against breakdowns during the 
canning season such as have oc- 
curred with other makes of ma- 
chines. It costs nothing to in- 
vestigate—write us for, particulars. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. - - San Jose, Cal. 


EASTERN AGENT S. 0. RANDALL'S SON 
409 Marine Bank Building BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Chicago Market 


Buyers continue to consider future tomato prices as unreasonably high—Buyers selling 
| spot tomatoes down to the last case before buying—Buyers still anxious to buy future 
corn, but canners unwilling to accept further business at prices—Spot peas selling 
slowly—Big delegation to go to Cleveland. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, Feb. 2nd, 1917. 
The Weather.—Shipping weather has prevailed all week 
and the distribution of canned foods has been very active, and 
stocks are being rapidly depleted. The demand from all sec- 
tions is said to be unusually large for the season. Distribu- 
tion can, therefore, be said to be excellent, with the promise of 
a good Spring demand and heavy trade. 


Buyers Incredylous.—The advance in the future price of 
canned tomatoes and other tomato products has been so strong 
and decided that Chicago buyers are disposed to wait until the 
“boom bugs” subside and the conditions become sane, as they 
say. 

One buyer became classical in his criticism and quoted the 
old Pagan proverb: ‘‘Whom the Gods wish to destroy, they 
first make mad.”’ 


Thereby implying that the radical readjustment of canned 
foods prices was insane, and that a serious injury to the indus- 
try would be wrought. 


The buyers generally do not realize that the advance in 
the prices of canned foods for spot and future delivery are 
equitably comparative, even with the price of the great crude 
food staples, corn, wheat, oats, butter, eggs and meats, and 
that for many years canned foods have been comparatively 
much lower than other foods, and that even now at prevailing 
prices they are far cheaper, nutritive food value considered, 
than nearly any other foods. I predict that canned foods will 
never again revert to the very inadequate and profitless prices 
which have prevailed for many years past. 


The growers and canners are tired of acting as philan- 
thropists to the general public, and will never again manufac- 
ture canned food products at losing prices to themselves. 


They will reduce their output rather than to return to 
the old plane of prices. 


Canned Tomatoes.—Spot tomatoes are not moving. Buy- 
ers are selling down to the bare floor before they will replenish 
their stocks. This market on spot tomatoes is quotable as fol- 
lows: No. 2 standard, Chicago $1.05; No. 3 standard, Chi- 
cago, $1.50; No. 10 standard, Chicago, $4.50. 


No extra standard or fancy tomatoes are offered and none 
are to be had in this market, as wholesalers are guarding their 
supply for the benefit of their retail customers and the protec- 
tion of their private labels. 

Futures are not selling. 
at Chicago basis 
follows: 

I quote an f. o. b. Chicago price for the benefit of those 
who do not know what the freight rates are and are, there- 
fore, not in a position to compare the prices from various can- 
ning districts: 


The quotations on a “delivered 
for 1917 pack of canned tomatoes are as 


F. O. B. Chicago. 


Standard 
Baltimore, No. 1 Pulp from pieces................. 52% 
Baltimore, No. 1 Pulp, good, consistency........... 57% 
Indiana, No. 1 Pulp, from whole tomatoes........... 52% 
Ohio, No. 1 Pulp, from whole tomatoes............. 52% 
New York State, No. 3, solid pack................. 1.25 
New York State, No. 2%, solid pack............... 1.15 
No. 2%, with 1.25 


It will be seen from above that the markets are very much 
out of alignment, and that the East and California are gone 
far ahead of New York and Indiana canners on prices. Actual 


sales were made this week at the prices named for future de- 
livery, except of the California packed tomatoes, which sold 
heavily in this market, however, last week for future delivery 
at a price equivalent to: No. 2% California, with pulp, stand- 
ard, f. o. b. Chicago, $1.15; No. 2% California, solid pack, 
f. o. b. Chicago, $1.20; or 10 cents below this week's price by 
wire from San Jose and other localities. 


Canned Corn.—There is a good unappeased demand for 
standard No. 2 future corn at 90c cannery, but canners seem 
to have sold all they care to sell at the price. Iowa, Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin have all practically withdrawn their 
offerings, having taken on about all the business they care to 
book this far in advance of the packing season. 


Whokesalers Pleased.—The news from the Tri-State Con- 
vention at Wilmington, Del., pleased our buyers very much, 
indeed. They had understood that a strong effort would be 
made by certain canners to force the endorsement of a pro rata 
contract at that convention, and the failure of the plan seemed 
to please the buyers very much, indeed. 


Canned Peas.—Spot goods are not selling well. Only the 
cheapest trades are salable. A small lot of 4s Alaska sold 
between jobbers in Chicago this week at 95c. That is the low- 
est price I have heard of for sometime. There is but little in- 
quiry and no urgent offerings. Futures in peas are not selling 
well. 

One large pea-canning company which has a very well- 
introduced label in Chicago, is said to be making future prices 
from five to ten cents per dozen below the regular opening 
price, thereby constituting a cut price and demoralizing the 
situation. 

Canned Salmon.—tThis article is a little firmer and No. 1 
tall standard red Alaska has advanced to $1.90 f. o. b. Chicago. 
Other kinds dull and unchanged. 


National Canners’ Convention.—There will be a large at- 
tendance at the Cleveland Convention from Chicago, wholesale 
grocers, canners, brokers, supply manufacturers and dealers. 
They will come on regular trains, special trains and will come 
in numbers. 


It is understood here that the hotel reservations at Cleve- 
land are all taken. 


Some hold that an annual convention is too frequent and 
that biennial meetings would be better and more interesting, 
giving time for the development of more features of interest, 
but as long as the attendance keeps up to its high mark that 
argument will not be listened to. 


It should be remembered that a new element in the whole- 
saling of groceries, in canning, in manufacturing supplies, and 
even in the brokerage business, is constantly passing to the 
front, and that it must be informed and shown the practical 
features of the canning industry and canning processes, and 
that annual conventions are not too frequent when attended 
by features of such practical interest as demonstrated in the 
great machinery exhibits of these conventions. 

The things to be learned are certainly there shown in 
great variety and infinite detail. 

I went to an automobile show in Chicago one night this 
week and with an admission of fifty cents; the crush was so 
great that people could scarcely struggle through the aisles. 

One could hear a noise made by the band, but it was a 
din rather than music; and being one of the struggling throng 
I pushed through the spaces, and saw miles of automobiles. 

They all looked alike to me except as to some variety in 
shape and color. If such a monotonous show attracts thou- 
sands, it would seem that the canning supply exhibit with its 
great variety and interest would attract even larger crowds. 

If some feature could be made a part of these conven- 
tions which would demonstrate to great crowds of the general 
public the wholesomeness and economy of canned foods, it 
would be helpful and valuable to the industry. The formation 
of the Women’s Publicity Division at the Cleveland Convention 
is the most important thing that will be done. 

“WRANGLER.” 
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J. B. HENDERSON & SON CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
160 North Fifth Ave. Room 717 Chicago, Illinois WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
PHONE, FRANKLIN 5167 WAUKESHA, WIS. 


CANNED FOODS ONLY 


There are only 43 Wholesale Grocery Houses in Chicago which we con- 
sider prompt pay and reliable. We sell them all and personaly call 
upon them all regularly. If you have canned foods you desire sold 
write us giving a description of the quality and quantity and we 
will promptly reply advising you of the price we can obtain. This 
is the largest and most active canned foods market in the United 
States handling a larger volume and variety of canned foods than any 
market in the world. You should be reliably represented here. We 
refer you to any Wholesale Grocery House in Chicago and to The 
Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as to our reliability and 
dependability. If it is good food and comes in a can we will sell it. 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 


HARRY C. GILBERT CoO. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 
308 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


2 MINUTES TO NEW YORK 
Not in TIME but in THOUGHT 


Give two minutes consideration to the results you are getting from 
your present brokers. If they are doing you justice, stick to them; 
4 ’ but if they are not doing all they should for you, then ‘“‘get busy’’ 
: ! —Don’t be satisfied just to be ‘‘represented’’ by a broker, but in- 
‘ | sist on RESULTS. And remember that ‘‘results’’ mean more 
2 1 | than mere sales;—‘‘Results’’ of the RIGHT SORT put money 
: | | in your pocket; they mean, 


PROFIT, PROTECTION and SERVICE. 


If you are not getting this, consult us. 


| 

| 

| 

SEGGERMAN Inc. 

| NEW YORK CHICAGO 

| 91 Hudson Street 168 N. Michigan Ave. 
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THE BIG TRISTATE MEETING 


The Governor’s Welcome-——Cannery Inspector Messick’s good advice—A question of Credits 
by an expert—A paper on contracts -'The Presidents plain talk—Cost Accounting 


and the Canner. 


Last week we gave you merely a brief summary of all that 
took place at the greatest meeting in the history of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association, held at Wilmingon, Del., on January 24-25, 
and incidentally the largest meeting of canners in the country, with 
the exception of the National Convention. There were many not- 
able addresses made, and we give you these now, and urge a care- 
ful reading and thorough consideration. Read between the lines, 
as it were, and make the application as personal as you can, and 
you will agree with us that they are of exceptional merit, some, of 
course, more so than others. 4 

The first address is that of the Governor of Delaware, Hon. 
J. G. Townsend, who has been a canner for years, and jwho is ac- 
cordingly entitled to the appellation, The Canner Governor. 


GOVERNOR TOWNSEND'S WELCOME. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentiemen—You are welcome. Those of 
us representing Delaware extend greeting to you, our neighbors. 
Not only as representative of the State, but as business associate, 
as canner, as broker and as producer, I give you what Delaware 
always gives—a hearty reception. 

Tri-State associations such as this show that boundary lines 
are more or less indistinct after all, and that our interests are co- 
operative. Meetings such as this can, and I am sure will be, not 
only beneficial to us as canners and brokers, but to the consumers 
and producers as well. Our discussions here can be of mutual bene- 
fit, not only to ourselves, but to the public at large. 

My personal experience as canner and as producer has given 
me the point of view of each. I have faced the problems of each. 
I know the difficulties; I speak the language. | see the difference 
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of opinion-respecting these interests. This experience has taught 
me that these interests are closer allied perhaps than we sometimes 
realize. This business of yours and mine can, I believe, be con- 
ducted to the better advantage of all by taking up the modern 
ideas of business—that of open, frank discussion of our interests. 
The relationship of these interests is being more generally recog- 
nized. In our ‘work as canner and as broker I am convinced that 
better business, more efficient service can be had by close co-op- 
eration with those furnishing the raw products. Only by open, 
irank relations with the farmer, in recognizing his problems and 
difficulties, can we expect him to appreciate the problems of those 
of us with capital invested, catering to the needs and demands of 
a critical consuming public. 

This year the problems are more serious than usual; scar- 
city of labor on the farm, increased prices of practically every 
item entering into the cost of production, uncertain transportation 
facilities, are all matters of detailed interest. Profit and loss 
quickly interchange. Capital is becoming conservative and the 
producer hesitates. Only by closest relationship can we hope for 
the results desired. 


It is a matter of congratulation that the canning industry of 
this peninsula has made rapid advance, not only in capacity, but 
in quality. Our products have the O. K. of the consuming public 
and the approval of the department at Washington, under whose 
close observation our product is subjected. It is a matter of pride 
that personal knowledge and observation permit me to say that 
there is marked improvement in our factory conditions, some of 
our plants being rated with the country’s best. The spirit of co- 
operation with our inspectors has been, in most instances, of 
marked interest. lf continued, this will increase the demand for 
Peninsula products, meaning more business for both labor and cap- 
ital. This spirit of improvement and co-operation between can- 
ner and producer must be encouraged, not only for the increased 
business that will result to us as canners, but in the recognition 
that can be secured for our products. When we realize that the 
output of the Tri-State territory represents two-thirds of the total 
pack of tomatoes of the country, together with our other canned 
products approximating from twenty-five to thirty million dollars 
annually, we catch an idea of the opportunity here presented. Our 
product in point of quality, sanitary packing, standard package 
and pleasing presentation to the trade, must be such as to be con- 
sidered the country’s best. By co-operation with the producer and 
the inspectors, by keeping our plants in accordance with the best 
possible standards of sanitation and equipment, we can make “Pack- 
ed by the Twi-State” the accepted guarantee as to the world’s best 
Substitutes claiming to be “Just-as-good” wlil not be then ac- 
cepted. This is possible. Not only is it possible, but it is practi- 
cal. It is good business and good public service. When our plants 
meet the exacting requirements that we should wish our inspec- 
tors to demand, when our packages are fully standardized and 
attractive, then the State can justly help those interesed in adver- 
ising the fact to the world at large. 


California, with its Orange Fruit Growers’ Association, under 
the incentive of Prof. G. Harold Powell, formerly a Delawarean, 
who started our standard apple packing, has made ‘Sunkist Or- 
anges the world’s standard. By so placing their product on the 
market the public recognizes the guarantee without question. We 
are given a like opportunity in our canning industry. When the 
public is once assured of the consistent merit of our product, we 
can scarcely reckon the benefits that will come to our territory. 

Permit me, in welcoming you, to offer these suggestions for 
your consideration, As a producer, as a canner, | offer my heartiest 
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co-operation in all that may be done for the betterment of the in- 
dustry of this Peninsula. Further, as chief official of Delaware, I 
pledge my best energies to anything advocating the best interests 
of the Peninsula, in which this Association can very materially 
assist. To us comes the opportunity of making “Packed-in-the- 
Tri-State” the respected slogan of all those interested in “Pure 
Food Products.” 

Gentlemen, I welcome you, and for this opportunity I thank 
you. 

GOOD ADVICE. 


By W. R. Messick, M. D., State Cannery Inspector. 


T want to thank you, Mr. President, for the great pleasure of 
being present again at your annual convention, and to assure you 
it is an added pleasure to be asked to make an address before such 
an assemblage of the business men of. this peninsula. 

Once before in an address to this Association I noted that 
civic pride was on the advance, and that it was necessary for this 
Commonwealth to bring out products prominently before the eyes 
oi the nation, and by a series of deductions tried to show of how 
much worth it would be for you and make your pack more profit- 
able by redoubling our efforts along the line of proper and regu- 
lated sanitation. 

Some of you have had phenomenal success since then, both 
in size of pack and profits on the manufactured article, but I fear 
that the great majority do not recognize the fact that there were 
unusual circumstances surrounding the planting, tilling and har- 
vesting of last crop of vegetables grown on this Peninsula, espe- 
cially do I refer to the tomato crop, and that there were orders 
for more goods than could possibly be packed, and consequently 
prices were satisfactory; but, as is always the case in such times 
as prevailed in the markets of the country during the past sea- 
son, there was a tendency to give greater attention to the quantity 
rather than quality of the pack and the inspections might not have 
been just up to the standard required either by Government or 
State, but you must, if you are fair-minded men, conclude that, 
‘while the conditions were extraordinary and the business so vo- 
luminous, the future packs will be more carefully inspected, for 
one reason if for no other, and that is we shall be going backward 
rather than forward, and will in the space of a few short years, 
be where we started the upward movement. 

The mere semblance of united effort on the part of those of 
you who have become interested in this business as a means of 
livelihood, with those in authority to carry into effect the rules, 
laws and regulations demanded and required for the supervision 
of the traffic in canned goods, will result in more ultimate good 
to the business generally than I can express to you in pwords, and 
here I want to add that I, as one who has had to deal with you 
in an administrative capacity, must admit you have helped in a 
material way, and I have no desire to detract from that help you 
have given; at the same time, I see where it could have been more 
generous, and united and without effort, and the results the 
greater. 

In my report just made to the Governor of the State of Dela- 
ware, as Cannery Inspector, I have gone into details as to visits, 
mileage necessary for inspections and my general activities, but I 
feel you will be interested to know that in the performance of my 
duties IT have covered about 8,000 miles, and during the course of 
the season just closed I have been obliged to use my prerogative 
in but one instance for the fulfillment of the requirements of the 
law and closed but one establishment, and it is fair to them to add 
that it was closed a very short time, and seemed, when their de- 
linquencies were pointed out, to be anxious to remedy matters and 
open their gworks. This is a decidedly smaller number of cases in 
which it has been necessary to resort to the law than formerly, 
and stands out as a striking feature as to the observance of the law 
as well as a desire on the part of those engaged in the business to 
co-operate with me in enforcement of it, and for this you have 
been commended in the report above referred to. 


“l have made several recommendations in that report for 


amendments to the law as it now stands, as follows: 
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“That no children under twelve years of age be 
allowed to work in any factory.” 

“That suitable stockades be built for children 
resident at but not employed in factories, and that 
caretakers be provided to minister to their wants, 
comforts and pleasure.” 

“That more adequate living quarters be furnished 
and provision made for the rigid enforcement of the 
separation of the sexes in such quarters.” 

‘That such amendments be made to this law and 
the Child Labor Law as will ensure the more com- 
plete co-operation and enforcement of the two laws. 


It is my honest conviction that these amendments are abso- 
lutely necessary and required for the proper enforcement of the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law, and for the betterment of 
conditions generally connected with the varied canning indusrries 
of the Sate. There can be no doubt that the sanitary conditions 
have been improved each year since the establishment of the of- 
fice’ of Cannery Inspector, and great credit is due you who are 
engaged in the business for the improvement, but in the amend- 
ments offered for consideration, I am sure, from the experience 
of those who have been employed in the enforcment of the law 
in States where these same recommendations have been installed 
and are in working shape, that ultimately you will be the gainers 
for having them carried into effect. It will be necesary for some 
of them to be incorporated into the law because of unprecedented 
conditions respecting labor, and my advice, if you ‘would accept it, 
would be to demand from the legislature, now in biennial session, 
the enactment of the suggestions into amendments to the present 


law, and I am willing to go on record as predicting you will never 
regret having done so. 


I have suggested to you before that I thought it a good ilea 
for this Association to name or appoint some member to make 
the trip with me on a tour of inspection, but the suggestion seems 
to have fallen on barren ground; but I want to impress on you at 
this time the opinion I have had in the matter, and to again re- 
peat the suggestion that if your rules and regulations will permit 
of such a course to be pursued it would be the one thing that 
would do more good toward the enforcement of sanitary improve- 
ment than any other, and I would further suggest that if such an 
appointment be made, it be one of your officers, the higher in au- 
thority the better, and if needs be the Association could afford 
to pay him to leave-his business and for his time on such an un- 
dertaking. You can readily see the good that ‘would accrue, and 
that person would see conditions at first hand and join the Can- 
nery Inspector in making report of existing conditions. It is the 
one favor I would ask of the Association, and has been the chief 
argument advanced to myself that finally caused me to accept your 


most hearty invitation to be present today and to insist that some- 
thing be done along this line. 


I would bespeak for this Association great success, but the 
one thing that has been most prominent in its affairs is the organ- 
ization, co-operation and individual support, and the more you 
consider this, and when you have determined it is true, thne re- 
member the further you lend your organization, co-operation and 
individual support to the enforcement of the law on the subject 
and to the betterment of the conditions surrounding the business. 
this Association will loom up on the horizon of the canned foods 
industry as the one material factor that has caused the eyes of 
the nation to turn with wonder to God’s greenest and most fertile 
garden spot and make life the better for having lived within its 
confines. I thank you. 

CREDITS. 
By Grorce Gappis, Credit Man of the American Can Co. 


Ever since your good Chairman requested me to say some- 
thing to the members of the Tri-State Association on the subject 
of credits, I have been swondering what the members of the Tri- 
State Association wanted to hear about credits. Do you want to 
hear the truth about credits, which deals with successes and fail- 
ures, or do you wan to hear a regular speech, to be entertained, as 
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it were? I decided it could not be the latter, for whoever heard 
of a credit man entertaining anyone? 

All of us is business are to some extent both creditor and 
debtor. I am, therefore, going to talk to you today not entireiy 
in the :9ie of a creditor talking to a debtor, as you might expect 
a credit man to do. I will not try to tell how we can get more 
credit than we are entitled to or is good for us, but will endeavor 
to tell you some of my observations of successes and failures.. 

I kave observed that the great majority of successful buiness 
men have never tried to do more business than they could pro- 
perly finance. I do not mean more than they could borrow, like the 
man who said if he could borrqw $500 he could pay all of his 
debts and be square with the world. It is not only my observa- 
tion, but a matter of record from carefully compiled statistics, 
that more failures are attributed to insufficient capital than from 
all other causes combined; this, at least, is the underlying cause. 
To attempt to operate a business with insufficient capital is to goin 
over one’s depth—to overtrade, to be over-extended—in short, to 
gamble. There is very little, if any, difference between gambling 
in business and gambling in stocks—both are based on chance— 
the shorter the margin the longer the chance. 

The only difference between gambling in businéss and gam- 
Liing in stocks is, in the business gamble the creditor assumes 
nearly all the risk; so in reality it is the creditor instead of the 
debtor who is gambling. 
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This reminds me of an incident. A young man 1 know very 
well in a suburb of New York where I live was accustomed to 
playing cards on the train. I knew his circumstances, and knew 
he could not afford to lose any money. I mildly suggested the 
should not indulge in that form of indoor sports. He replied: 

“We play a credit game; I have no money and can’t lose.” 

“It is this way,” he said; “if I lose I owe until I win.” 

Not long ago I wrote a customer and said I enjoyed writing 
him for money, as he took it so good-naturedly. He’ replied: 
“Don’t wory; I would rather owe you all my life than beat you 
out of a cent.” 

Some of you may contend that poor management rather than 
lack of capital is the prime cause of many failures. Is not the 
answer to this, A business that is well financed is well managed? 
And where we have capital and management the tributary causes 
of failures rarely ever appear. They will often withstand the 
shock of catastrophes, such as floods, earthquakes and crop fail- 
ures. It is common knowledge that one god act or measure be- 
gets another, and so on. We start with capital, good management 
follows, which means knowing our costs, buying at the right time, 


selling at the right time, always at a profit, sometimes more than 
others, to be sure, but never at a loss. Succes is the result. On 
the other hand, when the business is poorly financed or not financed 
at all, the natural sequence is poor management, ignorance of actual 
costs, poor bookkeeping, buying and selling at the wrong time, 
all of which lead to failure. Those of you who have attended 
creditors’ meetings know how true this is. The debtor, of course, 
is full of excuses. He talks (well (that is one thing he has al- 
ways done well). He tells of the unusual conditions, the snow 
storm in August, the dry or wet season and the war. Perhaps 
next year, who knows, there may be peace, but after the creditors 
have completed their investigation they discover everything out of 
gear, and that the underlying cause was insufficient capital. 


The canning business is, or should be, one of the best busi- 
nesses in America, and if there is anything basicly wrong it is 
financial. ‘There are many excuses, but no real good reasons for 
this. The canning business of the future will be built upon the 
solid rock of financial responsibility. 


{There are many tributaries to success, just as there are many 
tributaries to failure. The one that is sure to lead to failure and 
one so closely allied to insufficient capital is self-deception. Should 
we fool ourselves about profits, etc? Our books should tell the 
story, even if it is a sad one. We should always bear in mind 
that our profits or losses are Wwhat they are whether we do or 
do not know them, regardless of our books or our financial 
statement. Another grave danger is in the temptation to over- 
tax our integrity. It is often over-capitalized. It is sad enough 
to lose our money, but when we put up our integrity in lieu 
of collateral and there should be a foreclosure, it is a sad failure 
indeed. 


I have seen or known of many concerns in financial straights 
and on the brink of failure and I have observed those who put 
themselves to the task of digging themselves out of their troubles 
are usually successful, while thoseJwho depend upon the creditors, 
all, or with a few exceptions, meet with failure. Those who dig 
for themselves employ Energy, Economy and Efficiency—these are 
the tools of success. Carelessness, Extravagance, lack of eneregy 
and inefficiency are the tools of failure; in other words, the kind 
of medicine that is best for the patient does not always look good 
or taste good. In short, Success or Failure depend very largely 
upon what percentage of capital at stake is our own. 


Many years ago I loaned a fine driving horse to my best 
friend for two sweeks. You should have seen that horse at the 
end of that time! He had spavins, was stiff in every joint and 
muscle, wind-broken, ribs showing, nearly dead, and my good 
friend never understood why I didn’t thank him profusely for 
exercising my horse. 

These are unusual times and this is going to be an unusual! 
year in the canning business. Everything will be high; labor. 
seed, raw stock, cans and cases. This means considerably more 
capital, more money required to pack any given number of cases. 
I would say it will require, roughly speaking, thirty to fifty per 
cent more this year than last. The packers will realize this during 
the packing season. Do they realize it now? Unless the capital 
is increased thirty to fifty per cent. it follows that it will be 
necessary to curtail packing operations to some extent. 


While the minority has large means, more have limited means 
and some of us have very little. We must do business in  pro- 
portion to our means»if we would be successful. When em- 
barking in any line of business we should first make a careful 
study of the methods of those who have been successful and 
get on the right track, keep on the right track, look and listen, 
but don’t stop. If this receipt is followed by the canner, success 
to him is assured. 

There never was a time when the ethics of business were of 
as high a standard as they are today. It calls for the principle 
of doing unto others as you wish to be done by, and I do not 
attribute it in any considerable degree to a higher sense of morals 
but to the fact that it has been discovered to be good business. 


— 
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PEAS 


FOR SEED OR COMMERCIAL 


KNAUF & TESCH CO. 


WHOLESALE SEEDSMEN 
CHILTON 


USE 


WRITE US 


WISCONSIN 
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Your 1917 Pea Pack. bettered—a real improve- 
ment by the use of ‘‘Monitor’’ Pea Machinery. The 
simpler operation, unfailing dependability and sur- 
passingly greater efficiency of ‘‘Monitor’’ Cleaners, 
Graders, Picking Tables, Elevators, Briners, Washers 
and Blanchers are things that insure the maximum 
of satisfaction to their owners. See who uses them 
and why—you will get the habit yourself. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


REE ™ PEA Cleaners, Graders 


Picking Tables, Elevators, Briners 
Washers, Blanchers 


American Sugar Refining Company 


Why Don’t You 
Select Your Sugar 


You don’t use just any brand 
of fruit—you demand the best. 


If you exercised as much care 


and selected your sugar as 
thoughtfully as you do your fruits, 
the increased good results would 
surprise you. Let us assist you in 


finding the best sugar for your 
products. 


American Sugar Refining Company 


The Most Complete Line of Sugar in the World 
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CONTRACT FORMS. 
By CuHartes G. SuMMERs, Jr. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I have very decided 
opinions as to the correct form and the provisions that should 
be included in all future contracts covering Canned Foods; con- 
sequently when your able Secretary asked me to make a brief 
talk at this meeting on this subject, I accepted. Since that time 
I have conferred with a number of canners on this subject and 
I regret to say I find almost as many different opinions as to the 
forms that should be used as there are canners. Whilst my ideas 
as to the forms we should use are in line With the canners of the 
great bulk of canned foods of this country, certainly 60 per cent. 
or more, yet they are not in line with the forms generally used 
in this Tri-State section. Locally, I am in the position of the one 
man on the jury who complained that 11 stubborn men prevented 
the jury rendering a verdict. 

Before I go further allow me to state that what I have to 
say represents my personal opinions only; please understand that 
nothing I may say is intended to be personal. I value the friend- 
ship of every man here and wish to retain it. If 1 can help to 
improve the conditons under which Future canned foods are sold 
I will be glad to render any service in my power. 

I consider the selling of future canned foods not only per- 
missible but also advisable. The advantages of future sales to 
the canner are many; he is able to establish a regular trade that 
buys each year a large proportion of the goods he manufactuers, 
he has positive information on which to figure his requirements 
of supplies of every kind; he knows in advance the size of can, 
quality of goods and label that his customers desire; consequent- 
ly he can make all his contracts for supplies on an intelligent 
basis and not on a guess or estimate. There are equal advantages 
to the buyer, the wholesale grocer, as he also establishes a regu- 
lar trade for the canner’s goods and is able to sell at a profit 
during the Spring and Summer the futures he has bought and 
to make his arrangements for distribution on the most economi- 
cal basis. If we canners ‘were obliged, through lack of future 
sales, to order our supplies and contract for our acreage of prod- 
use on a guess and if in addition it became customary during hte 
busy manufacturing season to also have our selling to look after, 
we would make the present unfortunate condition of having more 
to do than we could accomplish during the canning season, worse, 
in that we would have still more to do and no more time in which 
to work. Further, I fear that such rush selling would create unfor- 
tunate market conditions; so many goods would be offered at 
one time that we might find prices declining daily and a market 
established that would be based on the imperative needs of the 
canner who was obliged to sell to secure funds on which to con- 
tinue operations, a market price that would bear no relation to 
cost of packing and that would mean a heavy loss on every case 
of goods sold at that time. 

* \This conditon would probably bring about its own cure in 
time, as only the canner who could hold his goods for a profita- 
ble market would survive such competition. 

Having decided that we wish to sell futures the next step 
is for us to figure on purchasing our supplies and contracting for 
our acreage. 


Right at this point we face a condition as to terms of sale 
that apparently many of our friends have entirely overlooked. 
Stop and read your supply contracts and notice the conditions. 
Cans, cases, labels, coal, seeds, and practically every other article 
we have to buy is sold on conditions about as follows: “Subject 
to strikes, failure of usual source of supply, contingencies beyond 
our control, accidents, car shortage, etc.” You have your supplies 
bought provided the seller is able to deliver; you may get all 
you have bought if you are fortunate. Many of our friends know 
they did not get prompt delivery of all supplies during the past 
year, in some cases deliveries were delayed, and in some cases 
deliveries never were made. The produce contracts we make are in- 
variably based on the ability of the farmer to grow and deliver. 
If he produces a short crop then we canners get a short delivery. 
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It frequently happens that on a short crop we do not get even 
the delivery of produce to which we are entitled as the high mar- 
ket price tempts the grower to divert part or all of his produce 
from the canner who contracted to the canner or market which 
offers a higher price. 

Even more precarious than the delivery we receive on con- 
tracts for supplies and produce is our supply of labor. The 
highest wages the canners have ever paid, fail to secure for us 
an adequate supply of labor when we need it; each day we must 
work with the force we have, hoping they will continue with us 
and enable us to handle our daily receipts of produce without 
excessive spoilage and loss. 1 question whether any of us make 
sufficient allowance in our cost figuring for the higher wages and 
salaries we are forced to pay, and the lower yield per ton of 
produce handled on account of insufficient and unskilled labor 
which adds to our cost; but that is a question for the cost account- 
ant. 

With all of the contingencies I have outlined—and they are 
unavoidable and apply to every canner—how can we justify the 
continued use of the future sales contract generally used. in this 
section, which, as a rule, guarantees 100 per cent. delivery on fu- 
ture sales! 

I have endeavored to gather information as to how canners 
in other sections of this country meet similar conditions and as 
briefly as possible I will give you the results of this investigation. 
The replies I have received show that— 

Maine future contracts specify: “In case of partial failure of 
the crops, sellers to be only held responsible for pro rata deliv- 
ery of their entire pack with all orders taken.” A Maine man 
who should know, writes me “Each Maine packer has an individ- 
ual form of sales contracts, all of them contain the pro rata 
clause.” 

New York contracts read: “Sellers not liable for non-delivery 
if caused by destruction of his canneries or other unavoidable 
casualties. Proportionate quantities only to be delivered in case 
of short pack.” 

Pennsylvania contracts I have seen, vary, some using the 
same form as Maine and New York—straight pro rata delivery— 
others providing that in case of a short pack delivery of not less 
than 75 per cent. entails no claim on the canner, but that canner 
is to allow buyer some specified sum per dozen or else some per 
cent. of cost per dozen for any shortage in delivery below 75 
cent. of sale. 

Ohio contracts have varied in the past, forms that have been 
used are about the same as Pennsylvania forms referred to. For 
your information the Ohio canners have had their short packs 
and other troubles, and they considered and adopted the pro 
rata form of contract at their meeting last December. 

Indiana contracts vary; one large house sells futures guaran- 
teeing not less than 60 per cent. delivery, some others sell on a 
straight pro rata contract. One canner’s contract reads: “In 
the event of a short pack caused by circumstances over jwhich 
man has no control and a 100 per cent. delivery on this contract 
is impossible, the buyer agrees to accept a pro rata delivery.” 

Illinois contracts read: “Sellers not liable for non-delivery 
if caused by fires, strikes, weather casualties or cause beyond 
their control. Proportionate quantities to be delivered in case 
of necessity. Sellers agree that their sales shall not exceed the 
average acreage production of their plants for five years imme- 
diately preceding.’ (Such a contract I consider ideal from the 
canner’s point of view ,and fully justified by conditions under 
which the canner is obliged to operate. 

Michigan sells pro rata. 

An Towa Canner writes: “Most of the canners of this state 
have been writing only pro rata contracts for some years and 
with the experience of the past season to look back on, I am sure 
it pvill be practically the only contract written hereafter. 

Minnesota sells pro rata, using the same form as Illinois in 
regard to not selling beyond the average acreage production for 
the past five years. 
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Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Cut on the right represents machine for SLICING Pine- 
apples from 3/16 to % of an inch in thickness; every slice cut 
even and of same thickness. It is easily adjustable; made sub- 
stantial and durable. Made either for hand or steam power. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to admit placing of tub under 
the machine. CAPACITY: the pack of any ordinary house. 
Speed of machine, 75 revolutions per minute. Tight and loose 
pulleys, 8 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


Cut below represent Pineapple CORING machine with 
ample capacity to suit any ordinary house. Speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pulleys 344 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


6O1 South Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Also Manufacturers of CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


When you are at the See Our Exhibit and consult with us about your 


Cleveland Convention requirements in Seeds for Spot and Future. 
Call on Us at Be sure to enquire about our new Pea for Canners, 
: “Rice's No. 13°. A sweet wrinkled pea which 
——— obb ye Ik will out-yeld any known variety and produce 
in Exhibition a. 


more small sizes than any other sort. 
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Utah is apparently the only state whose Canners’ Association 
has adopted a uniform sales contract, and that is straight pro 
rata. The Utah canners are certainly a progressive, wide-awake 
lot and are to be congratulated in having solved this question in 
a way that puts every canner on the same basis, giving none an 
advanage over his competitors. Their contract is a model one 
for any other Association to adopt. ; 

One Florida canner uses a form of future sales contract 
‘which specifies “Seller shall not be held responsible for non-ship- 
ment of goods in case of strikes, shortage of labor, destruction 
of cannery by fire, nor for providential or other unavoidable 
causes beyond their control. 

Now, gentlemen, I take it for granted we mean to approach 
this contract question in good faith and with clean hands. By 
“Good Faith” I mean that our future sales will be made only 
against supplies of produce that we have every reason to believe 
we will receive if Nature allows an average crop to be produced. 
1 suggest that Indiana and Iowa state this in most satisfactory 
terms when they specify “Sellers agree that their sales shall not 
exceed the average acreage production of their plants for five 
years immediately preceding.” I believe good business methods 
would justify making this a little more drastic and justify selling 
as futures not exceeding, say, 80 per cent. of the average five 
years’ pack preceding. 

By “Clean Hands” I mean that only the canner who sells 
futures with the intention of delivering exactly the grade speci- 
fied, regardiess of market conditons, can expect to merit and re- 
tain the respect and continue to do future business with buyers. 
‘The canner who sells any futures and then packs any goods and 
does not deliver to each buyer, either in full or else on a pro 
rata basis, is simply dishonest; he is a drag on and a detriment to 
the canning business. Such a canner helps to bring every future 
sales contract of every other canner in that section into bad 
repute. If any of us know of such a canner we are fully justi- 
fied in making the facts known and thereby protecting our own 
contracts and our own reputations. Because we have reason to 
believe that an occasional buyer does reject goods, bought as 
futures, on account of the market being lower at time of deliv- 
ery, is no reason for any of us to decline to live squarely up to 
our future contracts. Twowrongs never make a right. And I 
believe the dishonest buyers are very few just as I believe there 
are very few canners who are not men of high ideals. 

At all times it is to our advantage to pack fully equal to or 
larger than the previous year. A small pack unavoidably in- 
creases our cost—in our overhead expense if nowhere else. If 
we sell futures on a conservative basis as suggested, we will al- 
most invariably be able to make full delivery. A very unusual 
season, when crops dropped greatly below the average, would 
probably result in a slight scaling of orders. Actually, no one can 
enferce a contract that requires the impossible to be done and 
in my opinion it is absolutely unfair and unjust to require the 
canner who has made every preparation to pack a certain quan- 
tity of goods and who has sold futures on a conservative basis 
and is then the victim of unusual weather conditions, over which 
none of us have control, which result in his making a very short 
pack to either buy on the higher market to complete deliveries 
or to make a money settlement with the buyers. The buyer knows 
the conditions the canner has to contend with and 1 suggest the 
buyer can reasonably be expected to assume a part of the risk 
attending the production of canned foods. The buyer does’ this 
very thing when he purchases canned foods from any except this 
Tri-State section, and I fail to discover any good reason why we 
should be asked or expected to do more than canners of any other 
section are willing to agree to do. Other sections sell future 
canned foods just as liberally as we do, ‘when they are the vic- 
tims of short crops they make a pro rata delivery and the buyer 
accepts their future contracts and their pro rata deliveries and 
continues to do business with them. If we present a united front 
and refuse to sign any but a pro rata contract we will meet with 
some opposition at first, but it will not be long before sales will 


be made on the contract we insist on. When such a contract is 
adopted by our canners we will have put our business on a much 
better basis and I -am sure we will never be ‘willing to go back 
to the old way of guaranteeing a full delivery under any and all 
conditions. A firm stand, a united front, real co-operation in this 
matter is most important. 

I take the liberty of suggesting that the members of this 
Tri-State Packers’ Association seriously consider the use of some 
form of future sales contract, the identical form for every canner 
here, which follows the Utah contract in specifying: 

“If the seller does not pack sufficient goods to cover his fu- 
ture sales then he is to make pro rata delivery.” 

“Seller not liable for non-delivery if caused by destruction 
of cannery or Warehouse, or if prevented from delivering by any 
unavoidable casualties.” 

If such a form is considered too drastic then as a step in 
this direction I urge you to consider and adopt a contract for 
future sales which protects you in case of destruction of factory 
or warehouse and against unavoidable casaulties and which fur- 
ther protects you by guaranteeing a delivery of not exceeding 75 
per cent. of the quantity of goods sold without requiring any 
penalty on a shortage in delivery if same did not exceed 25 per 
cent. 

Bear in mind that neither of these contracts will prevent 
your making a full delivery, and that it always is to your in- 
terest to make 100 per cent deliveries. 

This question precipitated a long debate, opinions on the guar- 
anteed form of contract and the straight pro rata form being 
divided. Out of it came the appointment of a committee of five 
to consider and decide upon a form to be submitted in the morn+ 
ing. 

This committee brought in a recommendation for a compro- 
mise contract, guaranteeing 75 per cent. delivery with a 5 per 
cent. cash penalty on the undelivered portion, and having a cas- 
ualty clause protecting the sellers against fire or destruction of 
factory and warehouse. 

This was amended a number of times, and opposed by both 
the straight pro rata and by the guaranteed contract advocates, 
and the debate came to nothing—the whole matter being referred 
back again to an enlarged committee, with instructions to report 
to the Executive Committee. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
By S. STEVENS. 


/The annual address of the president of an Association al- 
ways seemed to me to be a rather dry affair, usually along well- 
established lines, and of little value because it carries very little 
weight, in-so-far as its recommendations and suggestions are con- 
cerned. It is very often a reminder of events and happenings 
of the past year, many of which would be better forgotten, I 
take it, at least by some of us canners. I hope, however, there is 
no canner present who can truthfully say that he did not make 
any money last year, as I understand was the case of a canners’ 
meeting held earlier in the winter, when the question was asked. 
There have been a number of meetings of canners’ associations 
during the winter, and at every one of these there was valuable 
information and advice given by many of the leading canners 
of the country and anything I might suggest now would not 
add to the sum of human knowledge. Therefore, I shall not at- 
tempt to follow the usual custom in this respect to any great 
extent. 

I look upon these meetings as a great benefit from a social, 
or “get-together” standpoint, and if we were to provide too long 
a program and weary you -with a lot of technical stuff, or too 
much advice, you would either stay away next time or would 
not come into the meetings; so the idea is to make the meetings 
brief, but interesting. Recommendations of presidents of banks 
and other corporations organized to carry on business for profit 
are of real importance and are usually endorsed by the directors 
(as they should be), because it is the policies so recommended, 
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and the conduct of the business in general that make for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, and the president is selected for his ability 
and eminent fitness for the office, whereas, presidents of trade 
bodies, or associations, are sometimes selected for almost any- 
thing else than these qualities. Therefore, I should indeed be 
ungrateful if I did not express my appreciation of the honor you 
conferred on me a year ago. 

I also want to express my appreciation of the courtesy shown 
me by the members and friends of our association, and for the 


co-operation of its officers, particularly that of our worthy Secre- 


tary, also the courtesy of the entertainment committee of the 
Machinery and Supplies Association, which committee has given 
us such splendid entertainment and helped to make our meetings 
so enjoyable. 

During the past year’ our membership has grown considera- 
My and this is very gratifying although the possibilities in this 
direction are very much greater and are capable of further de- 
velopment. I hope that every member will make it a point to 
secure at least one application for membership this year. 

At our meeting last April we had an attendance of consid- 
erably more than 200 and that was a splendid beginning for our 
two-day meetings, but this one seems to have surpassed that in 
point of attendance, if not in enthusiasm. 


CHAS. S. STEVENS. 
Re-Elected President Tri-State Packers Association 


The past year was one of many vicissitudes, but my observa- 
tion of canners in general, and those in country districts in par- 
ticular is that they are a very optimistic set and are always hope- 
ful of much better things to come. It’s always going to be fair 
weather and they are going to have a good season next year 
So let us hope this will prove to be true the coming season. I 
want to warn you, though, that there are rocks ahead and it will 
be necessary to steer a straight course, with some other object 
in view than merely trying to put up the biggest pack ever. There 
seems to be no question but what the price of labor will be 
higher than ever before, but even that is not the worse feature 
of this item of cost, because it is practically certain that there 
will not be enough labor to go around and what there is will be 
indifferent and inefficient as compared with last year which was 
the worst in all our experience, I think you will all agree. 

Should we have to pay 25 cents an hour for ordinary labor, 
as seems entirely likely, it will be relatively more than twice as 
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high as 15 cents an hour was two or three years ago when we 
did get a fair day’s work for a day’s pay, but which we will never 
again get until immigration is resumed. 


In my judgment the canner who takes on a full acreage at 
abnormally high prices for the raw product hasn’t an even chance 
to get out with a profit, (and he may have a serious loss), and 
who wants to sit in a game where the chances are at least two 
to one against him? Forget the idea that you must have a large 
acreage, because you may have a big crop, and with only half 
enough help your loss from a big crop would be much greater 
than from a high overhead charge, because of a short crop, with 
insufficient help. : 


Remember, you are entitled to a reasonable profit on the 
increased cost of your gocds and the excess capital required to 
finance your business this year, also for the extra hazard. I be 
lieve that all the goods we pack will be wanted at fair prices 
if we will not force them on the market regardless of how rapid- 
ly they can be absorbed. It will not be necessary to sell heavily 
of futures, and to force your spot or future goods on an unwill- 
ing market is almost a criminal offense because you are injuring 
your neighbor, who is as much entitled to a place in the sun as 
you are. No good broker will encourage you to force your goods 
when there is no demand for them (and there are some good 
brokers) because the best salesman in the business can’t sell 
goods when nobody wants to buy them. Don’t forget that. Don’t 
get the idea that you must make a sale each day, or each week 
for that matter, because that’s just what plays mischief with the 
market. 

The canned foods buyer is a better listener and a_ better 
waiter than the canner is. Of course, he waited too long last 
year but that was only once, and I predict that within another 
five-year period he will more than get back that loss of profit 
in some one year, and he will beat you to it about three out of 
every four years. 


Probably some of you will be asked to guarantee your prices 
against your own decline upi to time of shipment, as this is getting 
to be a somewhat prevalent request on the part of some buyers 
and brokers. Your answer to this should be that if the buyer 
will guarantee you against an advance up to the date of ship- 
ment, agreeing in the contract covering the purchase, to pay you 
the market price if it is higher than the contract price, then you 
will guarantee him against your own decline, and not until then. 


‘The buying and selling of future canned foods is a specula- 
tion and all the risk cannot be taken by one party to the trans- 
action, because it would not be long until the buyer had no one 
to trade with for the reason that the canners would all be broke. 


Just one more thought and I am done. You probably will 
be asked to make more than the usual allowance for buyer’s 
labels. It doesn’t seem to me that we should consider this at all, 
merely because it costs more to buy labels, now than it did a year 
ago as we have troubles and extraordinary expenses enough, and 
no doubt most of you have a fair supply of labels bought at old 
prices and so have the wholesale grocers, and to make an extra 
allowance would be placing the burden all on us and give the 
buyer a good profit on all his stock of old labels. This would 
be good merchandising for him and possibly get him a raise in 
salary, but would be mighty poor business for you. 


COST ACCOUNTING. 
»By Wm. SILver. 

The canner is the most benevolent gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance. His generosity knows no bounds. His optimism reaches 
sublime heights, at times almost tempting Providence. His liber- 
ality ofttimes becomes prodigal having no regard for wife or 
children. 

For many years, I have been endeavoring to show him that 
Charity begins at home, but his generous nature is hard to con- 
vince. He is so fond of giving presents that it amounts almost 
to a pasion with him and the task is most discouraging. He 
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doesn’t believe that he is entitled to any profit for his goods, 
indeed he prefers to sell them. below cost. We have all heard the 
old adage: ‘ 

“I do not want to fly— 

I want to be a worm.” 

His experience may be described as follows: 

The Can Manufacturer comes to him and says: “Mr. Canner, 
on account of the scarcity of tin plate, No. 3 cans will cost $12.92 
per thousand more this year,’ and he replies, “Yes, Sir.” 

The Box Maker says: “Cases will cost two cents more.” He 
replies, “Yes, Sir.” 

The Label Man says: “Labels will cost 100 per cent. more,” 
He replies, “Yes, Sir.” - 

The Coal Dealer says: “Coal will cost 250 per cent. more at 
the mines and no guarantee on deliveries.” He replies, “Yes, Sir.’ 

The Roe Boss says: “Ijwant 33 1-3 per cent. more for labor.” 
He replies, “Yes, Sir.” 

“The Grower says: “I won’t contract. Last year I sold lots 
of tomatoes for 40 cents per basket—some for 60 and 7o cents, 
and I know of one fellow who soldi his for $1.00 per basket. No, 
Sir, I am sure of getting 25 or 30 cents per basket the season 
through so why should I contract?” And the canner again says 
“Ves, Sit. 

‘Then up steps the jobber and says: “l cannot afford to pay 
you any profit or where will I come in, and besides, I bought fu- 
tures this year at 20 cents below cost and will do it again.” And 
the Canner once more says, “Yes, Sir.” 

So he packs and ships his goods and after it is all over, the 
Bank President calls up and says: “Mr. Canner, your account is 
overdrawn $5,000.00.” And what can the Canner say but “Yes, 
Sr.” 

I am going to speak to you today upon some items of cost 
(which have never been sufficiently dwelt upon and the first of 
them is waste—waste of cans, waste of cases, waste of labels. 
How many of you figure anything for this loss? And yet every 
one of you know that it exists and can not be helped, but you pass 
it by as unworthy of your attention. After careful discussion, 
the Cost Acounting Committee of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation has estimated this loss as follows: Cans, % per cent.; cases, 
I per cent.; labels, 2 per cent., and they feel that their figures 
are most conservative. 

Some of you own farms and grow your own tomatoes, but 
do you figure these crops at the same price as though you boguht 
and paid for them? If you do not, you are unfair to your busi- 
ness and you are unfair to your competitor. 

Some of you operate factories remote from the railroad but 
own your own teams and therefore do not figure ‘anything for 
hauling, and again you are omitting an important item of cost. 

Many of you manage your factories yourself and do not 
employ a superintendent and do not charge anything for your 
services. Do you realize that you are worth as much to your own 
business and should be worth a great deal more than any man 
you can hire? Some canners are assisted in their factories by 
members of their families in certain positions, and therefore 
charge nothing for their services, but in this they are wrong for 
whoever they are and whatever they do, they are of just the 
same value to you, and perhaps more because interested, than they 
would be to someone else and their time is an item not to he 
overlooked. 

Many of you have capital invested in your business either 
in factories, or the operation of them, or both, but do you figure 


interest on your investment or the money employed?, If you do 
not, again you make a mistake, for money is at all times worth 
its interest. 

Then there is that item of depreciation. How many of you 
igure anything off for depreciation? Most canners laugh when 
you say depreciation and say “nonsense,” but do you realize that 
many a man has fooled himself in this way and wound up in the 
bankrupt court. Not long ago, I know of a canner who sold his 
factory and was complaining haw much money he lost in the 
sale, but someone replied to him: “My dear fellow, you did not 
lose that money in the sale of your factory but in the sale of your 
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goods from year to year because you did not figure anything off 
for depreciation in the value of your plant.” 

But now we come to a great big item—the item of “Indeter- 
minate Cost”—and few there are who ever make any allowance at 
all for this when estimating their prospective cost, but oh!—the 
anguish of the moment at the end of the season when they awake 
to the realization of their mistake and find instead of a profit, 
a great big loss staring them in the face. How many of you have 
experienced this very thing and is it not a sad truth? 

This item of “Indeterminate Cost” is greater with the canner 
than ‘with any other manufacturer of whom I have any know- 
ledge. Why? Because he is absolutely dependent upon Nature 
and Her whims and fancies. He may get ten cans of tomatoes 
per basket or he may get six, and this item alone this season 
would figure a difference in cost of at least 22 cents per case. 
Is that worth thinking about? Then when he gets these poor 
tomatoes, his peelers can’t keep the house going and instead of 
packing 1,500 cases a day, he packs only 1,000 cases, and that 
would make his day’s labor cost him just 50 per cent. more for 
he would be. employing the same amount of help. That might 
mean at least Io cents a case more, and all on account of a poor 
crop, and who can say whether it will be one or the other. This, 
mv friend, is what I call “Indeterminate Cost,” and if you do not 
make proper allowance for this, you may be a sadder but a wiser 
man at the end of the season. Haven't you all been fooled just 
this sway? 

Then take the item of labor. Who knows what he will have 
to pay for labor this season? I merely ask the question and the 
same may be said of raw stock—who knows? A friend of mine 
who packs corn and in whose word I have the utmost confidence, 
tells me that his corn cost him 35 cents a case more to pack in 
1916 than in 1915, and that no great advance in supplies as there 
is this year but largely due to this “indeterminate cost,’ and he 
tells me that on every case of futures that he sold, instead of 
having a good profit as he expected, he sold them at an actual 
loss of 5 cents per case, and he even went farther, for he sold 
a lot more during the season at the same price and never realized 
what he was doing until the season was over and it ‘was too late; 
and let me tell you that this very man is far above the average 
canner in both intelligence and experience. 


Gentlemen, these are no thoeries that I present to you, but 
That great increase is caused by forces absolutely beyond his con- 
servors of the products of Nature. His is no mean business but 
one of which any man may be proud. He is not responsible for 
the tremendous increase in the cost of production this season. 
That great increase is caused by force absolutely beyond his con- 
trol, but he is responsible to himself and his family for his losses 
or gains in business and he is “worthy of his hire” and entitled 
to a living profit. There is not one of us who would rob the pub- 
lic but everyone of us must see to it that he provides bread and 
butter for his family—and 1 trust that I may have pointed out 
to you some of the rocks that endanger our passage and thus 
help you to a safe and prosperous anchorage in 1917. 


Following this, Mr. Silver demonstrated on a black-board how 
to figure costs, and gave his audience something serious to think 
about in the total of that cost for 1917 packing. 


HEARING ON CONDIMENTS. 


Definitions and Standards Under Federal and State Food 
Laws To Be Discussed. 


A public hearing on definitions and standards for spices, pep- 
pers, mustard and other condiments, with the exception of vine- 
gars and salt, will be held in Washington, D. C., on February 12, 
1917, by the Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards rep- 
resenting the United States Department of Agriculure, the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists, and the Association of 
American Dairy, Food and Drug Officials. All persons interested 
are invited to attend. Those who desire may present their views 
in writing to the Secretary of the Committee, Bureau of Chemis- 
try Building, Washington, D. C., on or before the date set for 
the hearing. 

[The committee desires to obtain from the trade and others 
definite and accurate information concerning the composition, 
standards, and descriptive terms or names of the various condi- 
ments, other than vinegars and salt, on the American market so 
that appropriate definitions and standards may be determined 
and presented to the three associations for approval. The com- 
mittee has prepared tentative definitions and standards which will 
be discussed at the hearing. Copies of the tentative definitions 
and standards may be obtained upon application to the Secretary 
of the Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards, Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C. The hearing will be held at 10 


A. M., February 12, 1917, in the Bureau of Chemistry, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


Now that you have the 1917 Almanac, preserve it care- 
fully; and don’t just glance through it and throw it aside, 
ior you will find numerous occasions during this coming 
season when it will serve you most faithfully. A good plan 
is to hang it at the side of your desk; the hole in the corner 
being provided for this very purpose. 


This advice to keep carefully might be extended to also 
cover this issue of The Canning Trade. The addresses we 
give you here were delivered in the order in which they here 
appear, at the big meeting of the Tri State Association at 
Wilmington, last week. A better assortment would be hard 
to imagine, much less assemble. Starting with the good 
advice based upon experience, given by the Governor of 
Delaware, who is a canner, to the plain talk of the State 
cannery inspector, there is much good food for thought. 


We do not hesitate to recommend Mr. George Gaddis’ 
address to every man in this business, whether he be canner, 
broker, or supply man. He is credit man of the American 
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Can Co., and that means enough in itself, but from out of 
his vast experience he holds up to our view many things 


. that we know, but which we have always tried to push back 


and wanted to refuse to recognize. 
new thoughts. 

For instance, every canner now realizes that the cost 
of his goods during 1917 will be increased over 1916’s any 
where from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent.; and most canners 
have endeavored to cover this in the price set on futures 
and which they will ask for spots; but how many have taken 
steps, or even realized that they must secure from one- 
third to one-half more capital, or credit, to produce the 
same amount of goods they did in 1916? Or, in other 
words, if you had $50,000 in cash or borrowed money in 
your business last year, and packed 25,000 cases, you will 
have to have from $65,000 to $100,000 this coming season 
to pack those $25,000 cases. 


And. there are some 


And the canners in this Tri-State section will do well 
to study Mr. Summers’ paper carefully, and digest the ar- 
guments he makes for the pro rata contract. They showed 
a decided awakening when they came to this Wilmington 
meeting, nearly four hundred strong, and when seventy-five 
new members joined the Association. In this pro rata con- 
tract matier they need only recognize that the canners of 
practically all the res: of the country have decided upon 
and adopted this form of contract, and they will realize 
that just a little further awakening will find them march- 
ing with the united army. There is no valid reason why 
this Tri-State section should be an exception to all other 
sections, and they ought 'to get in line. There are a great 
many in this section now writing the pro rata contract, 
individually, and their number will rapidly increase. 

It is the only safe form of contract for packers of 
products dependent upon crop yields, and the uncertainties 
of Mother Nature. Mr. George W. Cobb summed the sit- 
uation up well when he said “no canner can afford to under- 
write Mother Nature,” but that is just what the guaranteed 
or 100 per cent. contract does. And there is no argument 
in the claim that anything less than 100 per cent. is a dis- 
honest contract and gives room to the unscrupulous canner ; 
for no contract can hold the man who wants to be crooked, 
and the man who is honest will always deliver 100 per cent. 
on his contract, whatever its form may be, if it is within 
the bonds of possibility to do so. If it is not, then he is 
entitled to protection; and the sooner the jobbers know who 
are the honest, dependable canners, the better for the whole 
industry. If the pro rata contract will force the jobber 
to more carefully scan his future contracts it will do a 
thousand times more gooé than any amount of injury which 
the present opponents predict for it could possibly develop. 
In that case it will serve to smoke out the dishonest packer, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


You are now considering your buying. The list of 
supplies at the back of this issue, under “Where To Buy,” 
will be most helpful; and the advertiser will think more of 
you if you say you saw it in The Canning Trade. 
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Last year we knew all about The 


Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


This year you know all about The 


Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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HELP YOUR GROWERS GET RICH YIELDS. 
By PROF. S. B. HASKELL. 
Better Soils. 


The quickest way, and also the surest way, not even ex- 
cepting use of better seed, for a grower to get larger crops, is 
to increase the humus (decaying vegetable matter) in his soils. 
There is, however, a marked relationship between the humus 
and the plant food in the soil, so that one may say that these 
two go together. 


Rotation is the first great need in most cannery sections. 
Just now there is a move on the part of the canners to secure 
larger acreages, especially for tomatoes. The writer questions 
whether this is not a mistake. The moment these larger acre- 
ages are secured cropping systems are torn down, and there is 
a standing invitation for every insect and disease in the coun- 
try to come over and feed on the abundant pasturage. There 
are cases without number where over-growth of a crop has 
ruined the industry, and to judge by the strides that some dis- 
eases are making, blights and wilts for instance, it seems that 
the canner must avoid this pitfall, Otherwise he will lose to- 
morrow much more than he is gaining today. 


More raw material should come through larger yields per 
acre, instead of from greater acreage. A good rotation on the 
part of the grower keeps up humus, or aids in keeping it up. 
This rotation must be maintained, even at the cost of reduced 
acreage of canners’ crops. When the humus content of the soil 
falls the grower will make no profit and the canner will have 
to pay more for his raw materials. 

The consistent use of cover crops is a most important step 
in constantly renewing the soil’s supply of vegetable matter. 
Crimson clover may be sown in the tomatoes at the last culti- 
vation. Rye may be drilled in after the tomato vines are 
worked up with the disc harrow. Soy beans may follow peas. 
Clovers may be sown in sugar corn. The kind of crop is a 
matter of less importance than the absolute necessity of hav- 
ing some crop—even if it be nothing more than a luxuriant 
growth of weeds. 

Many growers have failed in getting catches of cover 
crops. Usually, when this happens, it traces back to a lack of 
plant food—although the grower usually blames the dry sea- 
son. Plant food stimulates root growth of crops, and these 
roots, on decaying, add organic matter to the soil. This or- 
ganic matter holds moisture and enables the cover crop to 
sprout and grow. Dr. Patterson, of the Maryland Agricultural 


_ of manure. 
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College, one time measured the growth of roots from a well- 
fed tomato field, and found that roots, vines and stubble 
weighed over four tons per acre—almost as good as a dressing 
One large group of growers in the East has suc- 
cessfully maintained the humus content of their soils for a 
number of years by growing rye each winter and turning it 
under in the spring. Sufficient plant food is used on the to- 
mato crop to insure a good rye crop also. 


The canners’ interest in large crops is vital. For the sake 
of furthering the consistent use of cover crops they might well 
spend some money in the purchase of seed, to be distributed, 
perhaps free of charge, so that their growers might ‘‘get the 
habit.”’ If the experience of hundreds of growers counts for 
anything, after they once get the habit there will be no re- 
lapse. 


The third great step in bettering soils is more plant food. 
This was strikingly demonstrated with tomatoes by the Dela- 
ware Experiment Station, where lafge applications gave better 
profits than customary applications. The same thing was 
shown by the West Virginia Experiment Station. Sufficient 
plant food tends also to increase humus and goes far toward 
insuring the growth of cover crops. Perhaps, take it all to- 
gether, the greatest single cause of low yields of canning crops 
in general has been that growers have been reluctant to change 
from the old system where the farmer depended entirely on 
barnyard manure. Today a larger proportion of crops are sold 
from the farm—in fact, a much larger proportion—but the 
growers, some of them, still try to get along on the manure 
made on the farm. Education is needed here, and the canner 
can help. 

In concluding this discussion we wish to emphasize that 
it is always worth while for the canner to keep an interest in 
the work of the State Experiment Stations which may happen 
to be located in his territory. For instance, the Maine Experi- 
ment Station has carried on some very valyable work on the 
selection of seed corn, results of which can be had for the ask- 
ing. The Maryland Station, through Professor McCall, is just 
starting on a comprehensive study of the plant food require- 
ments of the tomato, supplementing this study with one on ro- 
tation and green manures. Professers Myers, of Pennsylvania, 
is inaugurating similar work, well planned and well laid out. 
The same may be said of work at the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station, where Doctor Hartwell and Professor Damon are 
studying crops of interest to the canner. In following work of 
this kind the canner can be of great assistance to his grow- 
ers, and through them to himself and to his business. 


ROGERS BROTHERS 


ie PEDIGREED PEA AND BEAN SEED Wa 


'5| REPRESENTS YEARS OF ANNUAL 
| INDIVIDUAL PLANT SELECTION FOR 
| UNIFORM MATURITY AND PRODUCTIVENESS. 
GROWERS FOR THE WHOLESALE TRADE ONLY. //9/ 
OFFER SPOT AND FUTURE CONTRACT SEEDS , 


ROGERS BROTHERS, AtpENa. Mich: 
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THE KNAPP WAY 


of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 
show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Baltimore 2 = = Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


FOR RUSTY CANS 


Also, colored lacquers for all 
cans new or old. Better pro- 
tect cans before they rust and 
save on ‘swells, rusties’’, 
clause. 


JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


EACQUER 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


E 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


Packers here all interested in canning season to the neglect of the spot market— Very 
little Salmon available in any market—Estimated at less than one hundred thousand 
cases now on hand—Bare market by time new fish is obtainable—News and Notes 


of this Section. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 2, 1917. 

Salmon.—The demand for salmon has been active during 
the week, with some sales negotiated. Brokers, however, are 
now about the only ones actively interested in the market, for 
packers are now making arrangements for next season’s pack. 
Even brokers are paying less attention to canned salmon than 
other lines, for so little fish is available, and that little so 
tightly held that it is love’s labor lost to endeavor to jar any 
of the fish loose. So the market has settled down to a wait- 
ing game, and the loud pedal on futures which a broker is at 
liberty to sell to his heart’s content, and the interesting thing 
is that salmon futures are selling in good shape. Firm offers 
at today’s prices have been obtained. While today’s prices are 
exceptionally high, there are packers who will not consider 
selling on any basis. In this class are some of the packers who 


contracted their pack in advance last fall, and who thereby 
lost good long additional profits. 


Conservative estimates place the unsold supply of canned 
salmon on the Pacific Coast at not to exceed 100,000 cases. 
This is claimed to be the smallest supply of salmon ever known 
in packers’ hands at this time of the year. Last year, with 
some half million cases of fish, mostly pinks, in first hands 
when the new pack came along, the entire fraternity marveled 
at the bareness of the market, and yet this was nothing com- 
pared with the meagreness of supplies that will prevail when 
the 1917 pack becomes ready for distribution. 

A very unique cannery is now under construction on Pu- 
get Sound and will be in readiness for operation during 1917. 
This is the plant being erected for the Great Northern Packing 
Company on Guemes Island. A number of ideas heretofore 
untried in salmon cannery operation will be incorporated in 
this new plant. One of these will be a refrigeration plant to 
take care of raw fish as it arrives in the hot weather from the 
salmon banks. As is well known, the heaviest run of salmon 
comes during very hot weather. This means that the can- 
neries must be operated at the very limit of its speed in order 
to get the fish in cans before spoiling. Even then in the times 
of heaviest runs large quantities of fish do spoil. Forced runs 
of canneries often result in breakdowns and serious loss in out- 
put. The new Great Northern Packing Company’s plant will 
have large cold-storage capacity, so that the plant will not be 
rushed unduly at any time, and will in this way be able to 
maintain a high grade and uniform pack. The refrigeration 
plant will be able to handle 800 tons of fish at one time. 

The new cannery will be a four-story line plant, equipped 
with the latest sanitary canning machinery. Fox canning ma- 
chines will be installed and Anderson-Barngrover exhaust 


boxes will be put in, as well as five six-car double and Wells 
retorts. 


John HE. Paul, of Seattle, is president of this company; 
George Lester, of this city, is secretary, and A. H. Seeley, the 
veteran salmon canner, manager. In fact, Mr. Seeley organ- 
ized the company. Joseph O’Brien will be foreman. 

The construction and operation of this plant will be 
watched with great interest by salmon canners on Puget Sound 
and in Alaska, particularly the refrigeration feature, If this 


feature turns out to be the success that its owners anticipate, 


similar equipment will undoubtedly be placed in other yp-to- 
date canneries, not only on Puget Sound, but in Alaska. 


Fruits.—It should interest all Eastern interests to know 
something of the prospects for the 1917 berry yield in Western 
Experts who have made a careful examination 


Washington. 


of berry fields in this section, including the famous Puyallup 
Valley, are of the opinion that the next crop should be a banner 
one, but so far as volume and quality are concerned, Henry 
Huff, fruit and horticultural inspector for the Puyallup and 
Sumner Valley districts, says that so much rain fell last sum- 
mer that the young canes, had an exceptionally fine growth, 
and that they have wintered so far very well, no damage of 
any kind having developed so far. He says in a report just 
out: “The raspberries and loganberries are going to be the 
best we have had for years, and the apple crop will be very 
good. Conditions during the winter have been all that could 
have been desired.’’ Another factor which experts stress is 
that early frosts caused the leaves on small fruit trees and 
vines to fall early, which has enabled them to resist the winter 
better than usual. There has been no snow so far this winter 
and the season is now so far advanced that none of any conse- 
quence is expected. And if it should snow, it would quickly ° 
disappear. The temperature has been fairly low during the 
past month to keep the berries from budding. Growers and 
canners have not been so optimistic in- many years. 


The Sumner and Puyallup Fruit Growers’ Association has 
filed a protest with the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
testing against the proposed advance in the freight rates on 
glassware from factory points in the East to points in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. This advance in rates is particularly ob- 
noxious, inasmuch as a large proportion of the output of the 
valley cannery is packed in glass containers. 

Canned milk producers have advanced prices to the high- 
est level recorded in recent years. It is not thought that the 
price can advance much higher at this time. “SALMON.” 


MR. CANNER: 


Absolutely PURE STRAINS OF HIGH GERMINATING 


SWEET CORN SEED 


ARE VERY SCARCE WITH PRICES RULING above 
the average and will, without doubt, be MUCH HIGHER. 
Buy now and save further advances. Impurestrains of seed 
containing too much starch will be VERY expensive re- 
gardless of the PRICE paid. 

The present administration has placed its O. K. on a 
proposed Law asked by the department of agriculture with 
a view of establishing a standard in canned Corn, the 
basis of which will be determined by the number of ounces 
of solid matter per can, below which the canner must not go. 

The more starch your seed corn contains or the more 
mature your corn is when canned, the lower your percent 
of solid matter and the more liable your products will be 
to not meet the requirements of the Law. 

Take no chances.» Use pure strain seed and be safe. 

We have 100 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen, 75 bushels 
Country Gentleman, 75 bushels Early Evergreen, 75 bus- 
hels Early Crosby, all 1916 Connecticut grown hand selected 


on the cob. Also 100 bushels of western grown Stowell’s 
Evergreen seed. 


Prices On APplication. 
N. A. COBLE & CO., 222 N. Wabash Av. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Livingston’s Stone Tomato 


The most popular canning and catsup making variety. 
There has not been a superior sort introduced in the 
twenty-seven years that Livingston’s Stone has been on 
the market. The large, bright red fruit is always 
smooth, with thick flesh, small seed cells, never hollow, 
and has few seeds. Produces greatest tonage per acre. 


Skin strong, stands shipping or hauling long distances 
very well. 


The Livingston’s Stone 
Originated with Us 


We grow every pound we sell. Have sold largest cannersfor years. 
Order direct from us. We supply in packages of ounce, quarter 
pound and pound under registered trade-mark seal. Never sold 
in bulk. Crop short this season. Order early. 


Ask for Prices Stating Quantity. 
Tomato Bookiet and 1917 Catalog. 


LIVINGS'ON SEED CO. 


Famous for Tomatoes Columbus, Ohio 


— 
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TOMATOES 


Rotary Measure Tomato Fillers Sanitary Exhausters 


Wonder Continuous Cooker ‘“‘Monitor”’ Blanchers 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
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| Highest quality TIN PLATES— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. KS qaNNERS BOARD cones 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding = ES SAavcaN 2 
. i Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. = MSS at 
q — 
A | AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Specify “AMERICAN” brands 
a C I Machiner 


The California Market 


Cold weather causes some uneasiness—Bill introduced to investigate fruit drying and can- 
ning methods—Future prices named and heavy sales made—Some ‘‘Swelled’’ 


Sardines seized—Notes of this Section. 


Reported by Telegraph 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 2, 1917. 

Cold Weather.—Cold weather still rules in California, but 
temperatures have moderated and frosts are now being expe- 
rienced only in exposed places. The cold snap was one of the 
most severe and longest ever recorded in this State and did 
heavy damage to citrus fruits in Southern California, as well 
as to early vegetables. This damage is being reflected in a 
greatly increased demand for canned foods, especially vege- 
tables, since the fresh articles are so scarce in the market and 
are of such poor quality. Canned spinach is higher and scarce 
and there is more of a demand for canned peas, beets and other 
vegetables usually to be had here all the year around. 

To Investigate Fruit Preserving Methods.—At the request 
of a number of large fruit-growing interests of California, Sen- 
ator Sharkey, of Contra Costa county, has introduced a bill 
into the State Legislature, now in session at Sacramento, which 
would empower the regents of the ‘University of California to 
make a thorough investigation of the methods of drying, can- 
ning and preserving fruits. It is the opinion of many growers 
that too much sulphur is often used on dried fruits and that an 
investigation by the State University, on property owned by 
the State, would result in better drying, canning and preserv- 
ing methods in general. The bill asks for an appropriation of 
$10,000 to put its provisions into effect. The canners of the 
State have always insisted that there was work in their branch 
of the industry for a laboratory, such as was maintained at 
San Francisco for a couple of seasons by the Government, and 


will welcome any interest by the State in sane betterment of 
canning methods. 


Feture Prices.—Now, that the price of cans has been set- 
tled and working conditions for 1917 have been at least out- 
lined, packers are commencing to name prices on some lines of 
vegetables, especially on those packed early in the season. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby have been about the first to name 
prices on asparagus, their opening rates being as follows: 


Size Grade White Green 
No: 2% Square” Mammoth 2.65 2.35 
No. 2% Square Mammoth, peeled 3.10 3.00 
No. 2% Square Large, peeled ............ 3.00 2.50 
No. 1 Square Tips, Mammoth........... 2.75 2.35 


Early sales are reported to be heavy and it is stated that 
the expected pack of the Giant grade has already been dis- 
posed of. As the packing season will be under way in less than 
six weeks, it is expected that other concerns will name their 
opening rates at once. 

Tomatoes.—Tomatoes have also come in for attention on 
the part of packers naming opening prices and a number are 
now offering 1917 pack as follows: No. 2 standard, 80c; extra 
standard, 87%c; solid pack, $1.00; No. 2 standard, 95c: extra 
standard, $1.05; solid pack, $1.15; No. 3 solid pack, $1.30; 
No. 10 standard, $3.00; extra standard, $3.50; and solid pack, 
$4.00. These prices are quite a little below the spot market, 
which is ruling about as follows: No. 2% standards, $1.15; 
solid pack, $1.30; No. 3 solid pack, $1.45; and No. 10 standard, 
$4.00. The California Fruit Canners’ Association has named 
prices on Del Monte tomato sauce at 62%c for the small size 
and 90c for No. 1 talls. 


Peas.—Prices have also been named by the California 
Fruit Canners’ Association on its Del Monte brand of sugar 
peas as follows: No. 2 Tiny Petit Pois, $2.25; Petit Pois, 
$2.00; special extra, $1.60; extra sifted, $1.40; Beauty, $1.30; 
Eagle, $1.20; and Royal Red, $1.15. 


Some Sardines Seized.—The California State Bureau of 
Foods and Drugs has been’ making a careful investigation of 
canned foods offered for sale of late and has found an unusual- 
ly large number of “‘swells,’’ most of these containing fish. 
‘“‘Many dealers in the southern part of the State,’ reads the 
monthly report of the Bureau, “have large supplies of sardines 
containing a great deal of decomposed material. The spoiled 
sardines are usually found in the swelled cans, but not always. 
It is, therefore, important for consumers to examine carefully 
the cheaper grades of sardines and other canned fish before 
using them.’’ Many dealers have already been cited to appear 
before the State Board of Health for selling decomposed fish, 
and still others are expected to be summoned. Many of these 
dealers hold guarantees from wholesalers and the latter are 
protected by guarantees from packers, but the Board of Health 
has ruled that the retailer is responsible for selling decom-' 


‘posed goods in tins if the tins are swelled. 


Buyers are now in the field seeking to line up tomato 
acreage for 1917, and are meeting with good success in the 
San Francisco district, where the bulk of the crop is grown in 
California. Most packers are offering $10 a ton, which is 
about $2 a ton higher than the early contracts made a year ago. 

The George W. Hume Company is endeavoring to interest 
farmers in the vicinity of Turlock, Cal., to plant asparagus. 
It has also offered to handle tomatoes if 100 acres are planted. 

Efforts are being made to secure a fruit cannery at River- 
side, Cal., the Chamber of Commerce of that place having 
found that there is a total of 3,638 acres in the vicinity de- 
voted to peaches, apricots and pears. 

The Curtis Olive Oil Company, of Bloomington, Cal., has 
decided to erect a plant at Long Beach, where olives will be 
canned, and attention also given to the packing of tuna, sar- 
dines and other fish. 

The Pratt-Lowe Canning Company, of Santa Clara, Cal., 
has awarded a contract for the erection of a large packing plant 
at Pigeon Point, between Pescadero and Santa Cruz. A three- 
story building will be erected and this will be given over ex- 
clusively to the packing of vegetables, such as artichokes, beans 
and peas. The plant will be ready for operations this season 


and will give this concern four canneries, the others sane at 
Santa Clara, Modesto and Grand Island. 


The Carnation Milk Products Company is preparing to 


make improvements at its plant at Hillsboro, Ore., at an esti- 
mated cost of $75,000, including a new power-house. 


The California Packing Corporation of San Francisco has 
purchased property at Taylor and Bay streets, adjoining the 
immense cannery of the California Fruit Canners’ Association, 


which it recently succeeded, as well as a large lot on Francisco 
street. The property will be improved with warehouses and 
additions to the cannery. 


The Pacific Fishing and Canning Company has been incor- 
ported at Salem, Ore., with a capital stock of $500,000 by A. 
M. Conrad, of Los Angeles, Cal., and associates. 

Frank L. Warner, a well-known broker of San Francisco, 
was married on January 23d to Miss Ella Brooks Beadle, of 
Alameda. The couple left shortly afterward on a honeymoon 
trip to the leading cities of the East, to return home some time 
in March. 


A. B. Lothrop has been appointed manager of Paul R. Ru- 
ben & Co., brokers and purchasing agents, 16 California street, 
San Francisco. 


J. A. Kreling, for more than twenty years in the sales de- 
partment of Fontana & Co., and its successor, the California 
Fruit Canners’ Association, has resigned to enter the business 
field on his own account. “BERKELEY.” 
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THE 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


The Morral Corn Cutter is the first and original 
combined machine for cutting either single or double 
cut Maine style corn and it is now built with attach- 
ments for cutting the whole grain Maryland style corn. 
We also furnish attachments for slitting and cutting the 
corn when desired. 


We are making a special proposition for early orders 
and it will pay you to write at once for our proposition. 
Also get our circulars and testimonials from prominent 
canners who are using our machines. 


2, 3 and 4 St. John Avenue 


Morral Brothers’ full lineof machines will be on exhibition at Cleveland, Ohio during 
the National Canners Convention, February 5th to 10th and it will pay you to see 
our line of machines before you place your orders. For further information write 


MORRAL BROTHERS = “ Morral, Ohio 


Manufacturers and Dealers in a full line of Corn Canning Machinery 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Factories—Contd. 


FOR SALE—One Renneburg rotary spinach washer, 
1916 model, and one older model; one spinach cooker; 
two Sprague 12-disc exhaust boxes with copper tops, 
sides and bottoms; one Zastrow crane; one Huntley to- 
mato scalder ; two Sinclair-Scott iron pea hullers and sep- 
arators; one half-ton Sprague electric hoist; two cooling 
tanks; three horizontal boilers, 60 H. P.; one upright 
boiler, 120 H. P.; three engines, 35, 20 and 10 H. P.; two 
Colbert tomato packers; one Slaysman vacuum pump; 
Mitchell pineapple graters, corers and slicers; one Haw- 
kins capper; one sweet potato peeler; two Judge peach 
peelers; one Scoville peach slicer; one Sprague corn cut- 
ter; one Kelly corn silker; oyster cars; measuring tubes, 
etc. All in first-class condition. Apply Postoffice Box 
554, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Monitor blancher; 2 Giant viner 
feeders; 1 Sprague-Lowe packing table for No. 3 cans; 1 
Townsend bean cutter; 1 Huntley bean cutter; 1 hy- 
draulic cider press; one 90-H. P. Brownell engine; 1 Sim- 
plex kraut cutter; 5 Smith cabbage coring machines. Ad- 
dress W. C. Pressing Canning Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—6 Ayars rotary pea fillers for cap-and- 
hole cans. For prices and particulars address Box 103, 
Greenwood, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2 hand power Burt strip la- 
beling machine; one No. 2% hand power Burt strip la- 
beling machine; both machines are complete and guaran- 
teed to be in good condition. Address Rossville Canning 
Co., Rossville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One Smith-Townsend bean cutter; one 
Triumph capper for No. 10 cans; one Stickney corn 
mixer; one corn re-cutter; one White pea vine feeder; 
two Monitor pea graders; one Clark double-action air 
pump. Address A-348, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—An unused (catalogue number 163-A) 
Consolidated Press & Tool Company ungeared power 
punch press; bought new five years ago; a bargain for 
anyone in need of such machine. Address The N. K. 
Fairbanks Company, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Three Ayars No. 3 cappers 
in first-class condition; Two No. 3 King fillers with sani- 
tary attachment; Two No. 3 King fillers for cap hole 
tins; One 30-H. P. boiler; One Remington tomato scald- 
er; One Cox tomato scalder. Address George A. Bounds 
& Co., Hebron, Md. 


For Sale—Factories. 


FOR SALE.—A thoroughly equipped tomato and 
fruit packing plant in the best growing section in Delaware. 
In easy access of rail and water transportation, with a mod- 
erate amount of local help available. Though not directly 
situated on either railroad or water, it is only a short haul 
to either, and the saving on raw stock and labor charge will 
more than offset cost of hauling. Address BOX A-354, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning plant at Bridgeton, N. J., 
equipped for operating; capacity 25 tons daily; conve- 
nient for help, farmers and shipping. Address Fairdale 
Canning Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE, AS A WHOLE OR HALF.—Shrimp 
and oyster canning plant and leasehold site at Apalachi- 
cola, Florida—to the right man of mechanical and finan- 
cial ability. Is in good order; daily capacity 1,000 cases 
two-dozen shrimp, or 1,000 bbls. oysters. Ample power 
and suitable water. Low-rate sprinkled insurance risk. 
Acetylene lighting. Competitive freight rates in and out. 

Also offer separately the good will of a going busi- 
ness as well as the “ALLIGATOR” and “Bear-A-taria” 
and other brands. This offering does not mean we have 
quit or intend to quit business, but offering is for per- 
sonal reasons. 

If interested, must have early reply and will furnish 
the right people further particulars. Address, Ruge 
Bros. Canning Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


FOR SALE.—Canning factory in Western Mary- 
land, in corn section. In operation every year for the 
last ten years; machinery in good condition. Good reasons 
for selling. Can secure good acreage and experienced help. 
Address, Box A-347, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE.—One-line corn and tomato plant located 
in southwestern Ohio; excellent building and machinery 
—has all factory advantages. Address, Box A-345, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped canning plant located 
on two railroads in the Allegany Valley of New York 
State; convenient help available and best co-operation 
of farmers. For particulars address Box A-355, care 
The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—We will have a small amount of surplus 
Early Crosby sweet corn seed. Address Darting & McGav- 
ren, Glenwood, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—40 bushels choice Refugee wax bean 
seed, at $8 f. o. b. factory; bags free. Address 
Bangor Canning Co., Bangor, Mich. 


FOR SALE—80, bushels “Sealed and Selected” 
Alaska peas, grown by Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. Ship- 
ment from Cedarville, N. J. Address C. S. Stevens & 
Son, Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—54 bu. green Refugee beans, grown 
by D. M. Ferry & Co.; 20 bu. green Refugee beans, 
grown by Jerome B. Rice Seed Co.; 11 bu. green Refugee 
beans, grown by The Leonard Seed Co. Prices on ap- 
plication. Address The Cazenovia Canning Co., Caze- 
novia, N. Y. 
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For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—50 bu. fancy Country Gentleman seed 
corn; 50 bu. fancy early Evergreen seed corn; 100 bu. 
fancy 1000-to-1 Refugee beans; 50 bu. fancy giant string- 
less green pod beans; 1000 bu. fancy Idaho grown Alas- 
ka peas; 1000 bu. fancy Wisconsin grown Horsford seed 
peas; 800 bu. fancy New York State grown Advancer 
seed peas; 50 M No. 2 box shooks; 50 M No. 3 box 
shooks. We purchased all of these goods before the 
advance and are able to close them out to you at low 
prices. Address W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—67,000 No. 2 and 98,000 No. 3 sanitary 
cans, without ends or cases; slightly damaged by water; 
will sell to highest bidder. Can be seen at Canton Com- 
pany Warehouses, Canton, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One belt-driven crane hoist, complete 
and in first-class condition, used only one season; one 
Bethlehem hoist, complete, in first-class condition, used 
only two seasons; two complete Sprague sanitary con- 
veyors for elevating and conveying peas, together with 
two elevator boots used for loading buckets in this con- 
veyor system ; 352 feet of sprocket chain and buckets com- 
plete, with 14 sets of idlers and idler sprockets and shaft, 
complete. For further information and price address 
Morgan Canning Co., Morgan, Utah. Their representa- 
tive, James A. Anderson, will be in attendance at the 
National Canners’ Convention and may be located by 
inquiry at the American Can Co.’s office, Convention 
Headquarters. 


FOR SALE—A limited quantity of extra selected 
Stowell’s Evergreen, Narrow-grain Evergreen, Zigzag 
Evergreen, Country Gentleman and Long Island Beauty 
seed corn. Reduced prices to buyers of future seed. 
Boxes, made up and in shooks. Cans and other sup- 
plies. F. M. Shook, Urbana, Ohio. 


Wanted—Tin Circles. 


We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 
have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


WANTED—Peeling table for 100 to 125 peelers; 


advise make, price and condition. Address Box 114, 
Hillsboro, Md. 


WANTED—Lewis string bean cutter, and a good 
string bean grader; both machines must be in good work- 
ing condition. Write Plant City Canning Co., Plant City, 
Fla. 


WANTEL—Two 40 by 60 closed kettles, with 
crates; must be in good condition. Address Sherwood 
Canning Co., Sherwood, Md. 


_WANTED.—250-gallon copper jacketed kettle. Must 
he in first-class condition. Address, Box A-356, care The 
Canning Trade. 


As Brokers View The Market — 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
_ as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 
; BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 3rd, 1917. 

The demand for tomatoes, all sizes, for future delivery, 
continued throughout this week, with the same vim and snap 
that characterized the buying during the past several weeks, 
and the size of the orders placed was as large as heretofore 
this season. The buying has been country-wide and not con- 
fined to any particular section. This fact is noteworthy be- 
cause the impression has gone forth to the canners and grow- 
ers as well that the jobbers have confidence in the future out- 
look for tomatoes. 

No. 3 and No. 10 size advanced this week, but the other 
sizes remained stationary. At the moment it looks like the top 
prices for futures has been reached, but future developments 
must be reckoned with entirely on the result of the impending 
international complications. Not enough time has elapsed since 
the issue of the newest German note for the formation of a con- 
crete opinion, as to what bearing it will have on the canning 
industry at large. One phase is certain, however, the cost of 
the production will not be effected and the lowest cost this 
season will be greatly in excess of the cost of production in 
previous years. The cost-accounting department of the various 
canners’ associations have issued figures which seem to be very 
convincing and correct, that the profit to the canners who are 
selling at today’s prices is not one wee bit greater than it was 
when tomatoes sold at 80c dozen in previous years. We have 
already spoken in our previous issue of the increased cost of 
cans, and now it seems quite certain that the canners will have 
to pay $15.00 per ton for tomatoes this year, while last year 
they paid only $9.00 per ton. Therefore, on the theory that 
any commodity is a safe purchase at or near the cost of pro- 


duction, we ask for your orders at the following prices, subject 
to confirmation: 


No. 1 standards, 60c f. 0. b. Baltimore; No. 9 standards, 
75c f. o. b. Baltimore, or 77 4c Peninsula. 


No. 2 standards, 90c f. o. b. Baltimore; No. 10 standards, 
$3.60 Peninsula, $4.00 Baltimore. 


No. 3 standards, $1.20 f. o. b. Peninsula, possibly with 
Baltimore freight. 


We hope to have your order while we can secure several 


good, reliable brands, which we have to offer at this time, sani- 
tary tins, 100 per cent delivery guaranteed. 


Spot tomatoes had their innings again this week. They 
are in a strong position and the trend of prices is upward, and 
for this reason they look to be a safe purchase at today’s quo- 
tations. Stocks in first hands are unquestionably limited and 
the speculators who appear to hold the balancé of power are 


not rushing the situation at all. We recommend the purchase 
of spot tomatoes at the going prices. 


Corn, both Maine style and Shoepeg, for future delivery, 
have almost exceeded the speed limit this week. Prices have 
moved up regardless of relative values and the ‘buyers followed 
the advances, without the slightest hesitation. It is not an easy 
job these days to place orders for future corn, especially the 
extra grades of Shoepeg. Spot corn is neafly cleaned up and 
the buying of it was mostly for less than carload lots. 

There is not much to be said relative to the demand for 
eanned fruits. The buying of them was limited-this week to 
small orders for gooseberries, blackberries and extra standard 
blackberries in syrup. Stocks are light, however, and it will 
take very few orders to clean up quite a number of the items. — 

There have been a few cove oysters packed during the last 
few days, but not sufficient in quantity to make any change in 
the prices. There was a light sprinkling of orders, particularly 
for 5-oz. oysters. THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 
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Canned Food Markets CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continucu. 
Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. o. b. ship- | SPINACH{-Standard ee ae ry oe a 
ping station, and Subject to the Usual Discount for Cash. Bailti- > a: 110 120 135 
more Prices by Brokers; New York and Chicago by 525 600 
Special SUCCOTASH{-Green Beans No. 2....... Out Out wa... 
u 
aSPARAGUS*—( California) Baltimore New York Chicago SWEET No. 105 1 265 
hite Mammoth No, 2%.......8275 300 255 
White, Large 2 35 2 30 TO f.o. b. Co. Stand. 10 3 75 
“ “ Peeled, MATOES} Fancy (f0.b. Balla) No.10 485 475 
“ White Medium Out 2 25 Stand. Bailie.) No. 10 
— Stand. County) No.10 460 ...... 5 25 
“ White. Small 2 i 95 Sanitary 5 4%in. cansNo. 8 1 75 
“ “ “ 2 10 1 70 Bx. Stand 38 Out 
“ Seconds ‘ Balla) No. 3.125 
BAKED BEANSt-No. 1, Plain.............. Out Out Stand. No. 2105 «105 (00 
3, In Sauce Out Out Stand. County) No. 
“ 2, Plain, 1 05 1 00 Seconds ‘ Balla.) No. 2 
“ “ 3, Plain..... 1 55 1 60 Stand. ig e No. 1 ee 
3, In Sauce 1 65 TOMATO PULP} 10 6 00 
9% 100 APPLES—New York No, 80 
Cat White 10 115 Out | aPPLESt-Maryland, rof.o.b.factory 250 265 
Stand. White Wax re f.o. b. Balto. 260 ...... 
cs ee ce Out Out 3 80 
Stand. 2 1 35 1 30 BLACKBERRIES§-Stand. 1 10 112% 1 05 
Soaked“ 2................. Out "5 Standard Out 5 25 
Red Kidney, Stand. No. 2... 95 95 90 
BEETS{-Small, Whole 1 45 1 40 ~ awe 1 25 
Medium 1 80 1 25 n yrup Out 1 
Large “ Out 1 05 BLUEBERRIES§-Stand. 
Cut Out 1 20 Maine, Out 
2 Std. Evergreen Balto 1 25 Out 
ee No. 2 Std. Evergreen f. b. County. 1 25 ped 
“No. 2 Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. County... 125 CHERRIES§-No. 2 Seconds, Red............ Out... 85 
No. 2 Std. Shoepeg f.0.b Balto.....1 30 a White......... Out 
“ No. 2 Extra Std. Shoepeg f. 0.b .Co. 1 35 1 40 1 50 zi Red 2 Stand. Water ........... a ae 
2 Extra Fancy Shoepeg f.0.b.Co. 140 White “ 2 Syrup............ Out Out 
“ 2 Std. Maine Style Baito........... 12 180 Ex. Preserved........... Out Out ...... 
No. 2 Std. Maine Style f. 0. b. Co... Red Pitted......... Out 40 
‘No. 2 Ex. Std. Maine Style............. Red “10 = Sour Out 
4g No. 2 Fancy MaineStylef.o.b.Balto. 140 GOOSEBERRIBS§-Stand. No. 90 
2 Fancy f. o. b. County........... 5 00 
1 30 PEACHES*-Cala. Stand. No. 2%, L. 1 80 1 85 1 85 
175 1 25 Ex.Stand. ‘‘ 2%, $10 215 215 
HOMINY}{—Inside Enameled No. ee ae 82% PRACHES t-No. 1 Ex. Sliced Yellow, . 85 87% 85 
Standard 72% 80 2 Standard White........ 
MIXED VEGETA-} No. 2—12 Kinde........ 12% 6115 
PBAS}-No. 2 Early June Stand 110 115 105 ” 1 60 
2 Ex. Stand. Early Junes.......... 115 120 £110 3Ex. ” 1 65 
‘ 2 145 1 60 ” ” i pend 
“ 9 Extra Fine 1 60 1 %5 1 75 3 Selected, Yellow.......... ...... 
3 Seconds, White............ Out 
Early June Out 1 05 Out 3 Pies Unpeeled........... 85 90 95 
1 Fancy Petit Pois...... 90 100 PEARS{}-No. 2 Seconds in Water 
Out 300 300 28x, in 100 $105 +100 
350 38 40 3 Standards in Water.......... 97% 1 05 
SAUERERAUT}- Standard ‘No.2 1 20 1 20 | 1°35 
Standard "3. 1 45 1 55 1 45 1 25 1 45 1 50 
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CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Baltimore NewYork Chicago 


PINE- Bahama Sliced Extra No. 2 wee 1 40 1 50 1 50 


APPLE* = Grated ’ D sess 1 40 1 55 1 55 
 $liced Std.” 2. 1 25 
oe Hawaii Sliced Extra ” 2%. 2 25 2 15 2 20 

* Stand. " 2%. 1 80 1 95 
” i Extra ” 2 , 1 50 1 75 1 65 
Stand." 2. 1 35 1 40 1 50 
Grated Extra 2. 1 40 1 50 1 60 
1 30 1 30 1 50 
Shredded Syrup 10 . 5 25 5 25 5 25 
Crushed Water 10 ..... 4 75 4 75 4 %5 
” astern Pie Water 95 

” ” 

RASPBERRIES§—Black Water No. 2 ..... Out Out Out 

” Black Syrup” 2 ..... Out Out Out 
Black Water’ 10..... Out 
STRAW- Ex. Stan. Syrup No. 10 
BERRIES§— Preserved Bicsiss 1 30 1 35 1 35 
Extra Preserved a ee 1 40 1 50 1 60 
Standard 1 15 1 20 117% 
Extra Preserved 90 95 90 
Preserved 95 97% 85 
Standard Water ’’ro...... 5 00 Out 4 


CANNED FISH. 
HERRING ROE*-Stan. No. 2 


| 1 50 
LOBSTER*-Flats, 3 00 3 00 
5 50 5 75 
OYSTERS§-Stan. 5 0z. 85 92% 
oz, 80 90 
1 65 1 85 
” 33 8 oz 1 55 1 60 
Selects 6 oz. ONE 
8ALMON—Sockeye Tali ”’ 2 30 2 55 
” ” ” 1 6 1 65 
Red Alaska Tall 1 85 1 85 
‘ ” 
Cohoe Tall 165 165 
Flat 1 75 1 
Pink Tall 1 27% 1 25 
” 2 60 2 50 
Medium Red, Talls 1 65 1 65 
Wet or Dry No. 1........ 2-30 1 10 1 05 
CANNERS’ METALS 
5 to 10 tons 1 to 4 tons 
45 00 45 00 
9x10 8x10 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar........ 27 26 25 
27 26 25 
- Wire Segments...... 27 26 25 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 
14590; 107 The: Bane Coke Tin 7 15-8 00 
t Baltimore quotations conntet each week by Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Brokers 
t G. Cranwell & Co., Brokers 
§ C. Shriner & Co., Brokers 


H. H. Taylor & Co., Brokers 
New York and Chicago prices corrected by Special Correspondence. 
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American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore, January 2nd, 1917. 
American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. 0. b. shipping points,, effective 


January 2nd, 1917, subject to its confirmation and subject to 
change without notice. 


SANITARY CANS 


$17.25 per m. 
No. 3 4% 33.25 per m. 

HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Opening 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 

$1.50 per m. 
1% in 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


To the Trade: Baltimore, Md., January 4th, 1917. 


We beg to quote our prices on tin cans for fruit and vegetable 
packing for delivery during the vear of 1917, subject to confirmation 
and to change without notice, as follows: 


Opening HOLE AND CAP CANS 


No. 1 1% $15.75 perm 
No. 2% 29.25 per m 

(Usual difference for other size openings) 

Hemmed Caps for the above 

ROME 2.60 per m 

OPEN TOP (OR SANITARY) CANS 
$17.25 per m. 
31.25 per m. 
33.25 per m. 


(Usual difference for Enamel Lined Cans) 
CONTINENTAL CAN CQMPANY, Inc. 


SANITARY CANS— Official Standard Sizes of Cans 


— 
j 
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DAILY TOMATO MARKET REPORT. 
Tomato Section National Canners’ Association. 


The association assumes na responsibility for the accuracy of 
this report beyond the compilation of the figures submitted for 
publication. 


Group A—Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia_and 
the sections of Virginia known as Tidewater and East- 
ern Shore. 

Group B—New Jersey. 

Group C—New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Group D—Indiana, Ohio,, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Group E—Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota. 

Group F—South-West_ Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

Group G—Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota 
aand South Dakota. 

Group H—California. 


Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.: Unlabeled as U. L. 
January 27, 1917. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DAILY CORN MARKET REPORT. 
Corn Section National Canners’ Association. 


This report is filed from figures which are furnished us by 
canners who are supporting this effort. The Association assumes 
no responibility for the accuracy of these figures beyond their 
compilation of the same. The states included in each group are 
as follows: 


Group A—TIowa. 

Group B—lIllinois. 

Group C—Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Tennessee. 
Group D—New York. 

Group E—Maine New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Group G—Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Group H—Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, 


Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.; Unlabeled as U. L. 
January 27, 1917. 


Date No. 
of of Total Spots or 
Group Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures Sold 
A 1-2 2 38s 1575 Standard 1.45 Spots Baltimore. 
1 2s 1000 do 1.05 do Factory. 
1 3s —- 2000 do 1.20 Futures do 
D 1-2 2 6500 do 1.20 do do 
2 3s 8200 Extra 1.30 do Factory. 
1 560 do 1.50 Spots do 
1 2s 1300 «co Futures do 
2s 7500 Standard -90 do do 
January 29, 1917. 
A 1-26 1 3s 1125 Standard 1.40 Spots Factory. 
3 . 4600 do 1,15 Futures do 
1-27 1 600 do 1.17% do do 
2 3400 do 1.20 do do 
1 600 do 1.25 do do 
2s 5350 do .90 do do 
Cc 1-26 1 2%s 3000 do 1,10 do do 
1 10s 2500 do 3.40 do do 
1 3s 1000 do 1.20 do do 
1 1.35 do do 
E 1-23 1 1000 do 1.35 do do 
1 3s 1000 Standard 1.25 do do 
1 2%s_ 3000 do 1.20 do do 
1 2s 2000 do 95 do do 
F 1-26,27 5 2000 do -90 do do 
3 3s 1400 do 1.20 do do 
3 2%s 1450 do 1.15 do ‘do 
H 1-20 1 750 ado 1.17% do do 
1 300 =Seconds 1.10 do do 
1 1200 do 1.05 do do 
600 = Puree 4.15 do do 
January 31, 1917. 
A 1-15 1 2a 65 Standard 1.12% Spots Factory. 
3 2400 do 8 Futures do 
2 3s 1250 do 1.10 do do 
1-27 1 1200 do 1.20 do do 
1 2800 ado 1.10 Spots do 
1-29 3 3450 do .90 Futures do 
1 38 300 do 1.20 do do 
1 3s 1500 do 1.25 do do 
1-30 1 1200 Extras 1.30 do do 
1 2s 1000 Standard 1.07% Spots do 
1 4000 do 1.10 do do 
February 1, 1917. 
A 1-30 1 2s 3000 Standard .90 Futures Factory. 
1 3s =. 2000 do 1.20 do do 
1-31 3 2400 do 13 do do 
D 1-30 1 1800 Extra 1.30 do do 
F 1-31 1 38 600 Standard 1,22% do do 
1 2s 1000 do 921% do do 
February 2, 1917. 
A 1-30 1 2s 2300 Standard -90 Futures Factory. 
E 2-1 #1 350 do 1.00 do do 
4 2700 ao MS 5 do do 
1 200 do MS) 1.00 do do 
1 4600 Fancy MS _ 1.30 Spots do 
1 100 ~=Extra SP Futures do 
4 0 Faney SP 1.10 do do 
1 500 do cG 41.10 do do 


No sales tomatoes reported January 30th. 


Date No. 
of of Total Spots or 
Group Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures 
B 1-5 1 23 300) Fancy N G 1.10 Futures Factory, 
1 97% do do 
3700) Standard 25 do do 
les 1 500 do 98 do do 
1 1500 do 1.05 do do 
E 4 1050) G 1.10 do del Phila. 
1-26 6 3850 ado 8 P 1.10 Futures Factory. 
1 500) Extra 1.05 do do 
1 50 Standard 1.00 do do 
1 1000 do MS 29% do do 
G 1-24 1 5000 do EG 92% do do 
1 3000) Extra EG 97% do do 
1 2500 do 25 do do 
2 300 Fancy 1.10 do do 
January 29, 1917. 
A 1-26 2 Zs 30750 Standard 90 Futures Factory. 
B 1-27 2 3000 do S712 do do 
1 3000 do 0 do do 
1 600 do 92144 do do 
2 23 2350 do 95 do do 
1 2050 do 1.20 Spots del Phila. 
3 6500 Extra 5 Futures Factory. 
1 200 do 1.00 do do 
4 600 Fancy N G 105 do do 
3 5200 do CG 1.10 do do 
D 1 1200 Extra do do 
1 3s 500 do 1.35 do do 
1 10s 250 co 5.00 do do 
E 1 zs: 1000 do MS 1.05 do Baltimore. 
+ 700 Fancy SP 1.10 do Factory. 
2 2000) «Standard S P 1.00 do do 
1 2300 do MS (.25 do do 
12 17950 do MS 1.00 do do 
January 30, 1917. 
A 1-27 1 zs 1000) ~Standard 92% Futures Factory. 
B 1-27 4 5650 do 8745 do do 
10 30000) 95 do do 
E 1-2 1 400 do SP 1.05 do do 
3 2150 Fancy S P 1.10 do do 
3 10400) «=Standard MS do do 
1 300 do Cc B 1.00 do do 
February 1, 1917. 
B 1-51 1 2s 1400.) Standard Futures Factory. 
1 3390 Fancy M S 1.10 do do 
E 1 250 do S P 1.10 do do 
1 1200 do SP 1.15 do do 
1 2000 do CG 1.10 de do 
1 Standard M S_ do do 
G 1-27 1 1500) do do 
1 500 1.10 do do 
February 2, 1917. 
A 1-51 3s 2300) Standard 1.20 Futures Factory. 
2 vs 2500 do 90 do do 
2-1 1 5000 do -90 do do 
qn 3s 38950 do 1.20 do da 
1 550 do 1.45 Spots do 
F 1-30 1 zs 15000 do 90 Futures do 
1-31 1 3 do 90 do do 
2-1 1 1000 do .90 do do 


No sales corn reported January 31st. 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAINE OFFICE 
GUARDIAN BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Eureka Soldering Flux 


is universally used because of its high 
standard of quality. Every phase of its 
manufacture is the object of conscientious 
and scientific care. The best interests of 
‘ your trade demand that you use the best 
flux obtainable -EUREKA. 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
New York, 80 Maiden Lane. 


New Orleans, La., Godchaux Blde. Cc. W. Pike Telegraph 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Pearl St. and Eggleston Ave. gag Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Bidg., San Franc’ 
Birmingham, Ala., 825 Woodward Bldg. - Paul, Minn., 2303-05 Hampden Ave. THE GRA ASSELLI” CHEMICAL co., LTD., 
Detroit, Mich., 474-486 Hancock Ave., East. Plitsburgh Pa., Diamond Bank Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton, Ont. 
Boston, Mass., St. Philadelphia, Pa., Drexel Bldg. Branch Offices: 
Chicago, 2235 F Ss. O. Ran Son, Marine Bank Bidg., Bal- 347 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
St. ‘lene, Me... Ferry St. timore, Ma 


49 Reading St., Point St. Charles, Mon- 
treal, Que. 


IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


Patented 


The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short time 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of machine 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


UFACTURERS OF 
MACHINERY Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ux 


THE CANNING TRADE 


OPPORTUNITY’S FRONT DOOR 


is open to you—to examine 
The latest, most practical and up-to-date 
DEVELOPMENTS IN CANNING MACHINERY 


DROP IN AT 140 GORRELL AVENUE (our booth in the Exhibition Hall) and take a look at our line of 
FILLERS, SYRUPERS, SEPARATORS and CONVEYORS. It will add greatly to the pleasure and profit of your trip. 


Automatic Liquid and Bulk Centrifugal Separator. Automatic Bulk Goods Filler 
Fillers, measure automatically This separator is centrifugal is simple and massive in construe- 
with exceptional accuracy. in construction. By using a fine tion. These Fillers will give 

screen this machine will act as a greatly increased capacity. 


a pulper finisher. 


Write for further information and prices 


The 20th Century Machinery Co. 


CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION 
Milwaukee = = = = Wisconsin 


THE LEWIS BEAN CUTTER 1917 


Beans are dumped into large hopper from 
which they are fed into vibrating hopper, that 
feeds them to the lateral pockets on drum, 
carried to the knives, cut and delivered onto 
screen to take out any short ends. Machine can 
be furnished to cut any desired length. One 
inch is standard. 


It has greater capacity than other cutter. 
Makes clean and square cut. Requires little 
power. All gears cased in. Shipping weight 
800 lbs. Heavy construction, insuring long life 
for machine. 


Drum made up of sections; in case of acci- 
dental breakage, sectidn can be replaced in a few 
minutes at small expense. Knives can be easily 
removed for sharpening or replacement. Speed 
of 14-in drive pulley, 80 rev. per min. Requires 
but % Horse Power. 


E. J. LEWIS, Middleport, N.Y. AT THE fon Avenue 
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A LANDRETH TOMATO=DELAWARE BEAUTY 


INTRODUCED SEASON OF 1914 


— Growers of Tomato Seed on their own Ground in the world. 


A showy, medium sized red sort, as deep red as Landreths’ Red Rock. 
Vine deep green, blight resistant, thick stemmed, of branching habit. Com- 
sequently extraordinarily productive. 

One week later than Chalk’s Jewel, one week earlier than the Landreths’ 
Red Rock, and ten days earlier than Stone. 

Fruit smooth all over, absolutely free from splits, very uniform in size and 
showy. Of a habit simultaneously coloring up all over the fruit. Shape flat- 
tish at blossom end, quite globular at stem or crown end, no depression what- 
ever at stem end, the illustration showing that it is unusually full on top—a 
most desirable quality, no waste. 

Its habit of ripening a week ahead of the Landre hs’ Red Rock and two 
weeks ahead of Stone is most desirable A productive sort has long been looked 
for to come in ahead of these two late varieties. Canners are asked to observe 
this most profitable character. It, like all other Landreth Grown Tomatoes can 
only be bought in sealed, lithographed, card board boxes of 4 and % lbs. 


PRICES IN 14 OR J4 LB. PACKAGES, LESS THAN 10 LBS. AT $4.25 
PRICES IN 14 OR 14 LB. PACKAGES, MORE THAN 10 LBS. AT $4.00 


DELAWARE COLLEGE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. NEWARK, DELAWARE, Novemter, 9th, 1914. 
Your letter relative to “Delaware Beauty” tomato at hand. Enclosed find description sheet for this plant. The yields have been as follows: 
For 1912 - 14.53 tons For 1913 = 11 tons 487 Ibs. 


In 1913 the first fruit was picked 20th August, and the last October 16th. Heavy pickings from September 16th to 30th, about a week later than 
heavy pickings on “Chalk’s Jewel.” 


For the season 1914 the actual yield was 12 tons 1137-lbs., while the Stone check grown alongside of it yielded at the rate of 5S tons 1342-lbs. 
C. A. McCUE, 


Ask for prices on anything in the Seed line you need. We grow all varieties of Seed. 


BLOOMSDALE SEED FARMS —__-—D. LANDRETH SEED CO., Bristol, Pennsylvania. 


= Manufactured with 
eee” a base of 


Keystone Copper 


Fill a Long Felt Want 


The empedones of packers has proved that this material is unequaled for cans and containers 
for products which actively attack the base metal of Tin Plate. This is very important to 
packers of CHERRIES, CIDER, APPLES, BLUEBERRIES, ETC. Reduce pin-holing and 
perforations to a minimum by using Tin Plate’ with a base of ssemichiabaiaioes COPPER STEEL. 


——MANUFACTURED’ BY-———- 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Comp pany 


GENERAL Orrices: Frick Building, PirtsBURGH, Pa, 
Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Leute 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRopucTs COMPANY, New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRoDUCTS COMPANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Quality Labels 


are made by 


The House of Stecher 


Stecher Lithographic Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


YOUR FIRE INSURANCE COST 


You are no doubt taking your inventory in order to get the right basis of cost for starting the 
New Year. 


It is well to keep in mind that values have increased from 25 % to 50% during the past year. 
Knowing this you will undoubtedly require additional Fire Insurance on your BUILDINGS, 
MACHINERY AND STOCK. 


’ Place your additional insurance with CANNERS EXCHANGE and receive it at ACTUAL COST. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE has just ended another successful year and will return over $135,000 to its 
Policyholders as a saving on their Fire Insurance cost. 


Send in your orders now. 


The policy comes to you by return mail. 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. George N. Numsen, Tres...Baltimore, Md. Frank Van Camp............... San Pedro, Calif. 
Hart, Mich. Chillicothe, O. Lansing B. Warner, Secy....... Chicago, Ill. 
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You will read this in Cleveland 


Let it remind you of the 
Invincible Husker and its 
great adaptability to your 
requirements. Come over 
and see it at 97 West Bur- 
den Avenue, and— | 


BUY TO DAY 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


BOOTH NUMBER 15 NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HAS A WELCOME FOR YOU 


We are glad to extend to every man in the trade a cordial invitation to call 
at our both, make himself acquainted with our representatives, to discuss with 
them the merits of the salt he is now using, and to listen with an open mind 
to the advantages that will accrue to him in each particular pack from the use of 


LIBERTY SALT, PURE 


It is not a long story, as applied to the particular pack he is interested in, 
but too long and general for an advertisement that will cover the needs of 
canners of all grades and kinds of stock. 

That special problem of yours has an answer, and our representative can ex- 


plain it to you in a few moments’ talk. Give him the opportunity and you 
will not regret it. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO. 
Chicago, Iil. Buffalo, N. Y. 
431 So. Dearborn St. The D. S. Morgan Bidg. 
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THE CANNING TRADL 


“AMS” No. 91 LINER 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


_.No. 107-B DRYER 


into it. 


Speed: 240 Can Ends and Upward per Minute 


Liner handles round ends from 2 in. to 5 in. outside 
diameter. 

Is self contained and completely automatic throughout. 

It will line can ends for any single line of Sanitary 
Can Machinery, no matter how great the output. 

Is equipped with a Tank, holding 7% gallons of ‘‘Amscan”’ 
Sealing Fluid, which is applied under pressure from pump 
attached to frame. 

Has an automatic fluid cut-off-no smearing of ends. 

Dryer will take care of all the ends that can be fed 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


AGENTS:—Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


W. E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


v 


SCHLUTTER- 
ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. | 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. Basu 
SUCCESSORS TO 


STICKNEY’S PLUNGER FILLER 


2 CANS AND UNDER 


FOR No. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


Price 


This machine will 


$250.00 


handle goods that 
have to be forced; 
Like Corn, Succo- 
tash, Berries,Clams 
Minced Clams, To- 
mato Pulp, Etc. 


Capacity: 2000 Per Hour 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


“THE RIGHT system’? For Tomatoes 


Because It Is It Is The 


That Saves And Cleanest 


500 tons Tomatoes purchased 1000 tons Tomatoes purchased 1500 tons Tomatoes purchased 
2500 cases saved 5000 cases saved 7500 cases saved 


Process Patented by THE RIGHT SYSTEM, Inc., Manufacturers, Aberdeen, Maryland 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the beste—we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


“Slaysman” POWER PRESS 


These presses are made in a large number 
of standard sizes, and with roll or dial feed 
if desired. We are also prepared to quote 
on special presses for special purposes. 


In addition, we make combination wiring 
and horn presses, and duplex foldiug and 
seaming presses. 


We Carry a Stock of Presses. 
We will appreciate your inquiries. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801-805 EAST PRATT STREET 


Baltimore 
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. WHERE TO BUY 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 


Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned aes 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 
“1916 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 
$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 


Boxes and Box Shooks,. 


Baltimore Box and Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 

H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
East Brooklyn Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers. 
Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Forest Clty Brokerage Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Harry C Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 


Canadian Supply House. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 


Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Making Machi y—S 
ular. 


Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Can Washing Machine. 
*Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


itary and Reg- 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co.; Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Steels. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter- Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Catsup Machines. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. Md. 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 


Consulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Continuous Agitation Cookers. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, ae 
Sprague Cenning Machinery Co.. 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., paiem. N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Sa Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Corn Huskers, 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co 


Silver Creek, 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., "Buffalo, 
Cranes and Carrying Machines. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., ere 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, 

Sprague Canning "Machine Co., , 
Crates (Iron Process) 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 


Directory of Canners, 
Nat. Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Electric Machinery. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Kngines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., nee. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N.Y 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. a 
Peerless Husker ‘Co., Buffalo, N. 
A. kK, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Gears, Silent, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Z. 


insurance, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 
Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baitimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Labels, 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester 


Labeling Machines, 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Lacquer. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Meters-F low, Steam, Air and Gas. 
General Electric Co., 
Machines, 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Oyster Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Paste. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 

Pea Cleaners. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 

Pea Machinery. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee. Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain ‘Cleaner 0., 

Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Sprague Canning Machinery “Co., Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg. & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. k, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., ‘Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Peeling Tables—Tomatoes, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Sprague Canning Mach hinery Co.. Chicago. 
Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Pulp Machines, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 
Pump—refuse skins, etc, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Salt 


Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O0.—Chicago. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 


American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baitimore. 

Boyle Can Co., Baltimore, 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W, Va 
Sanitary Can Co., New York Cit 


(Indianapolis, Bria 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. end 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 

See “Can Making Machinery.” 
Seeds. 

J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 

Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton, Wis. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., Tl. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

W. C. Pressing Seed Co., Norwalk, O. 
Sieves and Screens, 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, ete. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Greek, 
The Right System, Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Solder Cap Hemming Machines. 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 


Storage Warehouses, 
Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo 
String Bean Machinery. 


Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Invincible Grain Cleaner C ap 


Sliver Creek, N. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago 
Sugar. 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 
Syrupers (Automatic). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
»Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 
Tin Plate. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Turbines—Steam, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y¥ 


Washers—Fruits and 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 


Wipers, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Pale. N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 


Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 

~ be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a {catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 
World Labeler, Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST PROOF CAN 


WRITE us for a SAMPLE and we will mail you a HANDSOME the trade WANTS. A BRILLIANT LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 
e P a 
PROOF because i wil re at ING EASY. The MACHINE that is used by many of the most 
HANDSOME because it is of a BRILLIANT GOLDEN COLOR 
and immediately ATTRACTS the eye of a CUSTOM The BENKFITS of this process are worth ten times its TRIFLING 


METN ATION that the trade APPROVES and is what 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


SEELY BROS. Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Wash., A. 
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CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO,, Inc. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Closing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory neares*..vou will give you any 
information you us. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 
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